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HATEVER majority Mr. Gladstone may get,—and it 

is quite possible that, counting all his motley groups 

of Anti-Parnellites and Parnellites and Labour Members, 
he may muster nearly fifty,—it is certain that the best- 
known champions of Irish Home-rule, himself and Mr. 
Morley, and his son, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, have received 
the gravest possible warnings that their own constituents 
have cooled towards their policy, and wish to show 
how little they like it. Mr. Morley was nearly 3,000 
votes behind Mr. Hamond, the Conservative Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; and now Mr. Gladstone is returned 
for Midlothian by a majority very nearly 4,000 less than he 
gained in 1885. In 1886 his seat was not contested, but in 
1885 the poll showed 7,879 votes for Mr. Gladstone, against 
only 3,248 for Mr. Dalrymple,—majority, 4,631. On Tuesday 
his majority was reduced to 690, Mr. Gladstone polling only 
5,845 votes, against 5,155 given for Colonel Wauchope; and 
as the total poll was reduced by 127 votes as compared with 
the poll of 1885, though it should have been a good deal 
larger, it may fairly be presumed that some electors who 
were dissatisfied with his policy, and yet could not find 
itin their hearts to vote against him, stayed away from the 
poll. The fate of Mr. Herbert Gladstone at Leeds was not less 
significant, though he, of course, had no personal responsi- 
lility for the Bill of 1886, being a comparatively humble 
supporter of the Government, yet, as the son of his father, he 
may be regarded as a conspicuous standard-bearer, and his 
majority sank by nearly 3,000, from 3,175 to 353. These 
signs of the times are of the greatest significance. 








tt is the defection of the county constituencies which has 
given Mr. Gladstone the victory. Indeed, in England yester- 
day morning the Unionists had only wrung a single county con- 
stituency from the Gladstonians which they did not possess 
before-—namely, the Hexham Division of Northumberland, 
which the Conservatives carried by the very narrow majority 
af 82 (4,092 against 4,010), though in 1886 the Gladstonians 
carried it by the substantial majority of 957. (We believe that 
we have since won a seat in North Dorset; but the complete 
return is still wanting, and we do not count it in our summary.) 
Everywhere else we have at best only largely increased our 

Tmer majorities, while in very many places our majorities have 
been greatly reduced. The Gladstonians have, on the other hand, 
rung from the Unionists no less than 30 county divisions in 
England and Wales alone, and these scattered all over the King- 


Derbyshire, 2 in Devonshire, 3 in Durham, 1 in Essex, 1 in Glov- 
cestershire, no less than 5 in Lancashire, 1 in Leicestershire, 1 
in Lincolnshire, 2 in Norfolk, 1 in Northamptonshire, 1 in 
Oxfordshire, 2 in Somersetshire, 1 in Suffolk, 2 in Wilts, and 
3 in Yorkshire. This isa net gain of 29 for the Gladstonians. 
No one ever thought that in the counties alone they would 
gain so much on the very large number which they held 
already. In the English boroughs, on the other hand, the 
Unionists have gained 12 from the Gladstonians, against a 
loss of 35, a net loss of 23. Only in Ireland, where 
there was very little to lose, have we gained ground,— 
5 seats with no loss,—while even in Scotland we have 
lost 7 (if Greenock is lost) and gained 4,—7.e., lost 3 on 
the balance. Still, in the great cities we have increased 
our own majorities, sometimes very largely, even where those 
majorities were already very large. It is a record of disaster 
for the Unionists, but not of such disaster as Mr. Gladstone 
had counted fondly upon inflicting. The result is a majority 
for the Gladstonians large enough to force them to fight, but 
not large enough to give them much hope of final victory. 


We have no doubt that Lord Salisbury will follow the pre- 
cedent of 1885 in meeting Parliament without resigning. The 
majority against him is made up of many dubious elements, 
and the Irish Nationalists are loud in declaring themselves 
not to be Gladstonians, but to be Irish Members only, who 
cannot take their policy from any English leader. The same 
may probably be said of the Labour Members; and on the 
whole, it seems clear that the precedents of 1874 and 1880 do 
not apply to the present crisis. Probably Mr. Gladstone him- 
self would prefer to have the opportunity of gauging the 
character of his very miscellaneous majority by Parlia- 
mentary debate, before attempting to form his Government. 
But whether that be so or not, we feel little doubt that Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour will wait for a vote of want of 
confidence to be passed in the new House of Commons before 
resigning ; and that course, in our opinion, would be for the 
convenience of all the parties in the State. 


The week has been conspicuous for disasters involving 
a great amount of human loss and suffering. On Monday 
were received accounts of one of the most terrific fires ever 
recorded, by which the city of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
has been reduced to ruins. The fire began on the afternoon 
of Friday, July 8th, at about 5 o’clock, and was not got 
under till 9 o’clock on Saturday morning. During that 
time two-thirds of the city had been reduced to ashes, and 
some £4,000,000 worth of property destroyed. What this 
means may be gathered from the fact that the whole island 
of Newfoundland has not as many people living in it as Bristol 
by some 33,000. For the capital of a Colony of this size—the 
town has itself only some 30,000 people—to lose £4,000,000 
worth of property, is something very like ruin, and we do not 
wonder that the people are in despair. With commendable 
promptness, Lord Knutsford has asked the Lord Mayor, 
and the Lord Mayor has agreed, to open a subscription; 
but however liberal this may be, the sufferings of the eight 
thousand houseless people must be extreme. The other 
disasters recorded on Monday were an explosion at the Giant 
Powder Mills, near San Francisco, by which more than a 
hundred workmen, “ mostly Chinese,” were destroyed, and a 
boiler-explosion on one of the steamers on the Lake of Geneva, 
which took place on Saturday, and by which some twenty-six 
persons were scalded to death. Being scalded to death is 
worse than being blown to atoms, on account of the great pain 
suffered before death ends it, and hence it is a death which 
most people dread beyond all others. 


Terrible as were the disasters recorded above, they are out- 
done by the destruction by flood of a hotel and village at St. 





dom, 1 in Wales, 1 in Cambridgeshire, 1 in Cumberland, 1 in 


Gervais, near Chamounix, early on Tuesday morning. It is 
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believed that a piece of the Bionnay glacier broke away, and 
fell into the bed of a mountain-torrent, which lower down 
flows by the hotel at St. Gervais. This obstruction for a-time 
dammed up the water and formed a sort of lake. Soon, how- 
ever, the dam gave way, and precipitated upon the. valley 
below a wall of water, hurrying with it rocks as big as 
“cottages.” This explanation is, however, more or less con- 
jectural. All that is certainly known is that the visitors at 
the hotel were awakened at a quarter past 2 on Tuesday 
morning by the noise of rushing water. Then a furious gust 
of wind swept down the gorge, and the next momeat the hotel 
was in the midst of a hell of waters, which soon swept it from 
the face of the earth. Up to now, 126 bodies have been dis- 
covered, but it is believed that at least 160 persons must have 
perished. Strangely enough, one of the dead is a Dane who, 
after escaping from the steamer whose boiler exploded, came 
on to St. Gervais. If, as seems not impossible, the week ends 
with the flooding of the valleys on the slopes of Etna by waves 
of lava, the tale of horror will be one of the fullest ever 
recorded in seven days. 


The labour battle at Mr. Carnegie’s works has had its 
counterpart in another part of the States. On Monday, 
there was a severe struggle at Cour d’Alene, Idaho, between 
union and non-union men, which ended in the defeat of the 
free labourers. The non-union men, who held the San Fran- 
cisco Mill, were attacked by a body of armed unionists, but 
the latter were received by a well-directed rifle-fire, which 
resulted in two deaths. In the meantime, however, a detach- 
ment of miners climbed the hills, and reached a position 
behind the San Francisco Mine. ‘“ Here they loaded a car 
with a quantity of giant powder, the form of dynamite used 
in blasting, and sent it down the track towards the San Fran- 
cisco Mine. The car rushed down the sharp decline, and 
struck the front of the mill. A tremendous explosion 
occurred, which nearly demolished the mill. This catastrophe 
took all the courage out of the non-union men, and they 
raised a white flag. Their surrender was accepted, and they 
were marched in safety to the hall of the Miners’ Union.” 
President Harrison has ordered Federal troops to Idaho, 
but it looks as if the miners would even go the length of 
firing on the flag of the Union. They have destroyed the 
railway-bridges, cut the wires, have armed themselves, and 
are said to be going to blow the mines up with dynamite, 
unless the owners grant their demands. Meantime, all 
persons suspected of sympathy with the non-union men, and 
even the newspaper correspondents, are prisoners; and a 
severe battle with the Federal troops seems certain. 
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On July 5th, during the great Mahommedan feast of the 
New Year, the Governor of Fez, who, it is stated, has always 
been bitterly hostile to Christians, incited a hostile demon- 
stration against the British Mission. A mob, “paid for the 
occasion,” proceeded to stone certain members of the 
Mission, and when the First Dragoman of the Mission rode 
from the Legation to the residence of the Foreign Minister, 
Sid Gharnit, to protest against the outrage, he was refused 
admission, and was himself stoned and slightly wounded on 
his return. “All the afternoon,” says the Tangier corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, whose telegram is far the most 
detailed, “the Mission quarters were surrounded by a mob of 
some five thousand people, who threw stones into the garden 
and severely beat many soldiers who were guarding the pre- 
mises.” Apparently, however, the Sultan was alarmed at the 
conduct of the mob and of his officials, for at 6 o’clock he sent a 
deputation to Sir Euan Smith, headed by Sid Gharnit “and 
thirty Viziers and Privy Councillors,” and escorted by “a body 
of armed blacks led by ten of the most distinguished nobles of 
the Court,”—an honour never before paid to a Foreign Ambas- 
sador in Morocco. The deputation besought Sir Euan Smith to 
visit the Sultan. This he did, and after an audience of three 
hours the British Minister returned, having not only obtained 
full reparation for the insults offered to the Mission, but the 
Sultan’s agreement to the Commercial Treaty. The Sultan 
sentenced the Governor of the city to a year’s imprisonment 
in chains, and the “Basha” to a fine of £2,000, the greater 
part of which Sir Euan Smith distributed among the poor of 
Fez. Sir Euan Smith also obtained reparation for the injuries 
done to two American gentlemen. The incident has a some- 
what Jingo ring about it, but it was, of course, absolutely 
necessary to enforce respect for the Mission. We have 








On Monday, a persistent attack, in which @ 
took a prominent part, was made in = ‘Chon 
Godefroy Cavaignac, the French Minister of Mari “Pou i, 
Radicals were determined that M. Cavaignac sibel ne. The 
ships which are co-operating with the land forces no Place the 
on the coast of Dahomey, under the orders of the wii 
mander, and proposed a resolution to this effect, The deen 
of Marine refused his consent, however, and on a ai eine 
was beaten by 287 to 150. Thereupon the member mim he 
Government left the Chamber in a body, and it st, of the 
time as if a Ministerial crisis would ensue. The vote ra ms 
was seen to be a purely personal matter, and hostile em 
the Government, but only to M. Cavaignac, Accordian tat 
Cavaignac has resigned, and M. Burdeau, said to be ct a 
great ability, takes his place. In truth, M. Cavaignac ae . 
is to be noted, is a son of the General of the Revolution of Ip, : 
lost his office simply by his unwillingness to humour the 8, 
of omnipotence made by the Chamber. He tried, in Pi in 
come the Admiral” over the Chamber,—an attempt ae 
they resented. Meantime, we do not envy his successor m4 
troops, if not “blockaded,” make no progress in Daho ? 
and a large squadron has to be kept in readiness to help ee f 
At the same time, there is bad news from Tonquin, and hel rd 
long the Admiralty may be asked to make a demonstration of 
the coast of Morocco. 


On Tuesday, the reverse at Bac-Le was made the excuse f 

a general discussion in the Chamber of the position at Tonatin, 
The Under-Secretary for the Colonies, M. J amais, oxplaing 
that there are now twenty-one thousand troops in Tonquin, of 
whom eight thousand are French and the rest natives 
Members of the Right intervened during the speech with 
objections to young soldiers being sent to Tonquin, ang 
demanded that special troops should be organised in order to 
spare the Home Army. On this, M. Jamais, in the name of 
the Government, declared that it was “an absolute necessity 
to give to this country the necessary instrument of its Colonial 
policy,—namely, a Colonial Army.” Ultimately the following 
resolution was carried: “The Chamber, having confidence 
that the Government will hasten the constitution of the 
Colonial Army, passes to the order of the day.” Until the 
Colonial Army is created, it is clear that the French Goyer. 
ment will not be free from its Chinese and African worries, 
The idea that the Home Army is being disorganised by the 
drafts for the Colonies, is a perfect nightmare to the 
ordinary Frenchman, and makes him magnify every petty 
skirmish into a disaster. 





Ravachol was executed at Montbrison on Monday morning, 
His love of melodramatic display was exhibited in his last 
moments. As he was dressing to go to the guillotine, he kept 
singing a song, which had for its refrain, “To be happy, hang 
the landlords and cut the priests in two;” and this he sang in 
the prison-van and at the foot of the scaffold. ‘“ When the 
assistants took hold of him, he turned round and cried out, 
‘I have something to say, citizens,’ but he was overpowered, 
and held fast by the ears. In this horrible position he still 
had strength enough to cry, ‘ Vive la——’ before the knife 
dropped.” In truth, Ravachol was an ordinary criminal of 
the half-crazy type, who had in his craziness and hate caught 
up a few Anarchist catch-words, and not at all the revolu 
tionary bogey into which the Parisian bourgeoisie exalted 
him. He cared no more for the suffering people than does 
Bill Sikes. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an interesting speech on Thursday 
at Halesowen, in North Worcestershire, in favour of Mr. Bridg- 
man, the Unionist candidate for the division. “If Mr. Glad- 
stone,” he said, “ gets a working majority, we need not trouble 
our heads about any of the items in the Newcastle Programme. 
We shall never hear of them again till the next Election. The 
Newcastle Programme is kept in the Gladstone bag. When 
there is another Election on, the bag is opened, and out fly all 
the promises that you can conceive of; the moment the 
Election is over, snap goes the Gladstone bag, and all 
the promises are shut up again.” We will not go quite 
as far as that, for it may be necessary not to disappoint 
the English counties, which have been converted in such 
troops to Mr. Gladstone’s side, too blankly. But we do 
not as yet see what concession Mr. Gladstone is likely to 
select as the most feasible reward for their confidence in him. 
The difficulty of Welsh Disestablishment will be almost it- 












referred elsewhere to the general outlook in Morocco. 
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Je, and besides, Welsh Disestablishment would only 
guperable, ctites of English Disestablishers. “One man, 
whet rate hardly be welcome in Ireland, where the corol- 
-one yr" Spor one value,” would be so very inconvenient. 
lary; yaa he payment of Members, or a new Registra- 
Pe with a great diminution in the necessary time of 
was oa will be the concession selected to reward the con- 
ange the agricultural voters ; but we fear the last of 
Se aramnises will excite very faint and dubious gratitude. 


Mr. Hamond, the Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne, who has 


duced Mr. John Morley to the position of the junior 
: a 3 does not seem to understand that it is one thing for 
ee to declare it an “ignominy ” to fall behind a political 
— onist at the poll, and quite another to pledge himself to 
— sf such an “ignominy” should be in fact inflicted 
Sain Mr. Morley no doubt feels the ignominy keenly, 
it perhaps the ignominy of abandoning colleagues to whom 
his aid is essential, and a cause to which he has devoted so 
many years of political toil, would be greater still. Where 
some sort of ignominy has to be endured, the common-sense 

roceeding is to endure the lesser and escape the worse. Mr. 
Hamond jumps to the rash conclusion that what a man 
declares to be ignominy he is not prepared under any cireum- 
stances to endure. And when Mr. Morley informs him of his 
blunder, he commits the still worse error of not openly con- 
fessing it. It isa pity to sully a great triumph by a display 
of foolish and uncandid obstinacy in bringing an erroneous 
political charge. 

The Conservative candidate in Central Finsbury, who was 
beaten by the narrow majority of 3, has received information 
which, it is said, justifies him in demanding a scrutiny of the 
yotes; and in Cork there has been so much intimidation, that 
the Parnellites intend, we are told, to bring a petition which 
may render the election invalid. In Ireland generally, the 
order to the poorer voters to declare themselves illiterate, and 
so give their votes under the eyes of the priests, has been very 
freely enforced. Considering that the late House of Commons 
declared itself against the votes of men claiming to be 
illiterate, we hope sincerely that this question will be really 
thrashed out. We have no wish to see the illiterates deprived 
of the power to vote, but we do wish to see them protected 
against intimidation; and it is pure nonsense to say that 
any voter of common intelligence cannot learn where 
to put his cross on the ballot-paper so as to secure his 
vote for the candidate of his choice. We should be 
very glad to see secret voting abandoned altogether. It is 
monstrous that any man should be ashamed of confessing 
how he thinks it his duty to vote. But if there is to be 
secrecy for the educated, there should certainly be secrecy 
for the ignorant, who are much more likely to be frightened 
into voting for an opponent than the educated. And the 
present mode of registering illiterate votes renders secrecy 
simply impossible for the very electors who need it most. 





Sir Algernon West, recently relieved from the restrictions 
on a permanent official in the Inland Revenue, is indulging in 
all the delights of party license. In agitating against Mr. St. 
Jobn Brodrick’s candidature in West Surrey, he told a public 
meeting the other day how he had himself listened to the 
deafening cheers of the Tory Party when a Parliamentary 
orator described the working man as “venal, ignorant, and 
drunken;” and the Surrey Times, in its report, made Sir 
Algernon West twice attribute this speech to a“ Tory ” orator. 
When asked to substantiate his statement, Sir Algernon West 
referred to the proper place in Hansard’s reports of Parlia- 
mentary debates, without mentioning by whom the speech 
was delivered ; but Mr. Brodrick, on looking it up, discovered 
that it was Mr. Lowe’s, delivered in 1866, and naturally resented 
this description of Mr. Lowe as:a Tory. Sir Algernon West now 
denies that he spoke of it as a Tory speech, though he had not 
previously called in question the accuracy of the Surrey Times’ 
report, and he intimates that his comment applied only to the 
vehement cheering with which Mr. Lowe’s attack on the 
working man was received on the Tory side of the House. 
Well, then, why did he not frankly confess at first that the 
speech was the speech of a Whig, though it delighted 
the Tories? We suppose because he justly thought that it 
would show that the Liberals did not particularly resent that 
kind of attack on the working man, since Mr. Lowe afterwards 


Algernon did not wish to use a weapon against the Tories which 
might be snatched out of his hand and turned against the 
Liberals. That was prudent on the part of Sir Algernon West, 
but certainly more prudent than candid. It was a tricky 
manceuvre, which probably increased Mr. Brodrick’s majority. 


Dr. Parker, in his windy letter to Monday’s Times on “ The 

Nonconformist Attitude,” admits that he has been wavering 

for a long time as to what to think of Irish Home-rule, but 

says that the Ulster Convention has at last determined him to 

take sides with the Irish Nonconformists, and against the 

majority of English Nonconformists and Mr. Gladstone. Ee 
has evidently been sorely perplexed how to decide, and has 
decided at last, it would appear, more from horror of the 
Papacy, than on the much more substantial ground that the 
priesthood of Ireland has during the last few years allowed 
itself to shield the cause of injustice, cruelty, and political 
malice, instead of enforcing its own traditional veto on injuc 
tice, cruelty, and malice. Let us hope that Dr. Parker has some 
better ground for his action than the absurd statement that 
the Pope “ accepts the title of Lord God.” He might as well 
believe that the Queen accepts the title of “a king above 
gods.” Perhaps one reason for throwing over Mr. Gladstone 
may be that the flowing tide in his favour is, in the older and 
more experienced constituencies at least, evidently on the turn; 
and though that is not a very exalted reason, it is, we think, 
better than all that nonsense about the Pope accepting the 
title of “Lord God.” There are politicians who cannot get 
further than an act of obeisance to popular opinion. 


Mr. Cyrus Field, though not the richest, one of the most 
conspicuous of American millionaires, died at New York on 
Tuesday at the age of seventy-three. Mr. Field’s name will 
always be remembered in connection with two things, the 
Atlantic cable and the elevated railways of New York. The 
laying of the cable was fraught with countless anxieties and 
disappointments, and but for Mr. Field’s pluck and per- 
severance, would have been abandoned as hopeless. For 
fourteen years he worked at his enterprise, often in money 
difficulties, but never despairing. Though there was a time 
when a £2,000 certificate of the Company’s stock only fetched 
£2 at a public auction in New York, Mr. Field pegged on till 
the annual value of the paper thus acquired had become £160. 


Mr. Alfred Milner’s many friends in England will be 
delighted to hear of his appointment to the Chairmanship of 
the Board of Inland Revenue,—a post vacated by the retire- 
ment of Lord Iddesleigh. The experience in matters of 
finance gained by Mr. Milner, when acting as Mr. Goschen’s 
private secretary, and as Financial Under-Secretary in Egypt, 
renders the appointment in every way appropriate. Mr. 
Milner is, however, too able and too young a man to be given 
over altogether to the Board of Inland Revenue; and we trust 
that before long he will re-enter the world of politics, bringing 
with him an increased veneration for the principle of direct 
taxation. 


A curious defence was put forth on Monday for a clerk who 
had embezzled money to the amount of £100,—namely, that he 
did not embezzle it for any selfish or vulgar purpose, but only 
to get the means of pursuing his researches into electricity. 
He was, it seems, a well-educated man with a hobby of his 
own for electrical investigations, and it was intimated by his 
counsel that this was so meritorious, that it might justify the 
Magistrate in dealing with the offence leniently under the 
First Offenders Act. Alderman Sir Whittaker Ellis refused 
to do this, pointing out that the defendant was an adult and 
a well-educated man, and could not be properly brought under 
the provisions of that Act. Nevertheless, he only sent the 
embezzler to prison for a month with hard labour, which 
looks rather as if he gave some weight to the consideration 
that the defendant had only stolen for a scientific purpose. 
It seems to us that an educated man who steals that he may 
ride his hobby the more effectually, is deserving of more, not 
of less punishment, than a hungry man who steals to keep 
himself and family from starvation. What would be said of 
stealing a suit of clothes to go to church in? Would it nct 
be worse than the Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites? Yet 
stealing for the purpose of pursuing one’s scientific studies 
has in it something of the same kind of hypocritical self- 
deception, 








became Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir + 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— = 
THE POLITICAL PROSPECT. 
N R. GLADSTONE will certainly have a larger fol- 


lowing than a week ago there was any good reason 
to expect. He will be able to carry a vote of want of con- 
fidence against the present Administration by a substantial 
though not an impressive majority, and to form some sort of 
a Government. But the most curious feature of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s victory is that, in spite of the efforts made on both 
sides to put the Irish question in the front of the battle, it is 
certainly not by any enthusiasm for Irish Home-rule that 
the victory has been won. Mr. Schnadhorst and the New- 
castle Programme account for almost all Mr. Gladstone’s 
gains in Great Britain, perhaps even for all his English 
gains. We seriously doubt if a single great victory has been 
won in England on Mr. Gladstone’s side by the sympathy 
of the constituency with his Home-rule policy. The 
counties that cared least for Home-rule, were those in 
which there have been most Gladstonian gains; and the 
candidates who were most decidedly in favour of the mini- 
mising policy as regards Irish Home-rule, the candidates 
who insisted that the Irish Legislature and Adminis- 
tration are to be the mere Legislature and Administra- 
tion of a magnified County Council, have found most 
favour with the county electorates. Lord Salisbury, on 
the other hand, has gained many of his greatest victories 
by his strenuous opposition to Home-rule. Birming- 
ham, with its magnificent demonstrations against Mr. 
Gladstone, has been actuated almost exclusively by its 
aversion to Home-rule. The solid phalanx of the Home 
Counties has been animated chiefly by steady Conservative 
instincts, while the promises of the Newcastle Programme 
have turned county after county into strongholds of the 
new Liberalism. It is where Home-rule has played the most 
modest part that its victory has been most complete. Where 
the constituency has been permitted to think Home-rule 
the least important of all the issues, the greatest Glad- 
stonian triumphs have been gained. Unionists have gained 
ground and lost none in Ireland, where Home-rule was really 
the main issue. They have gained ground in those populous 
English constituencies where it was really the main issue. 
They have lost ground in Scotland wherever Disestablish- 
ment counted for a great deal more than Home-rule. 
They have lost ground in the rural constituencies, where the 
hopes of the agricultural labourers have been excited by the 
promises of the Gladstonian candidates to outdo the agri- 
cultural policy of Lord Salisbury. We have, then, this very 


* curious result, that where the main issue has been the real 


subject of conflict, Mr. Gladstone has been checked or 
defeated ; and that wherever it was more or less eclipsed 
by other conflicts, Mr. Gladstone has forged ahead. If 
he comes in, as we suppose he will, with a majority 


exceeding forty, he will have to thank the very tepid 


advocacy of his followers on behalf of the chief article of 
his own political creed, for his success. 

Now, how this striking feature of the Election will affect 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, it is not at first sight very easy to 
say. On the one hand, it will render a very large propor- 
tion of his followers by no means anxious for the pro- 
duction of his Home-rule Bill, and decidedly indifferent to 
the effectiveness of the measure when it is produced. At 
the same time, there is every reason to believe that the 
Irish Nationalists will care a great deal more to obtain 
practical independence for Ireland than the English Parlia- 
mentary Home-rulers will care at first to defeat that end. 
The party that is in earnest, and that feels that it has the 
passions and convictions of the constituencies it represents 
at its back, will always be a great deal stronger than 
the party which has never been in earnest, and that has 
done all it can to prevent the constituencies it represents 
from giving any express instructions to its representatives 
on the subject of the main issue. The Irish Nationalists 
care for nothing except virtual independence. The English 
partisans of Irish Home-rule care for almost everything 
else they have promised more than they care for an effec- 
tive Home-rule Bill. If they could, they would grant as 
scanty and meagre a measure of Home-rule as they dare. 
But then, they will not dare to run any great risks on 
the subject. They are not deeply pledged on the sub- 
ject. They are deeply pledged to keep Mr. Gladstone in 
power, and to give him the chance of winning other and 
more interesting battles in which their constituents are 
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really interested. To our mind, all this will tell in¢ 
a strong Home-rule Bill such as can alone secure the lo 


of the Irish Party. Mr. Gladstone will know that t yalty 
much as his tenure of power is worth to offend the Trig 


And, on the other hand, he will know that 80 f 
English Home-rulers are concerned, they are, s th ar a 
place, very unlikely to be deeply offended for the : 

by any Irish policy he may think it right to pueatan 
are, in the second place, sure to fail in obtaining what th 
do care for, if they make a great stumbling-block of a 
Gladstone’s willingness to secure effectually the Irish 4 
Hence we fully expect that Mr. Gladstone will brin 9 
strong Home-rule Bill for Ireland at the first practi 
opportunity ; that it will go a good deal further hea 
Bill of 1886 in conceding to Ireland practical independen 4 
and that those English supporters who disapprove jt mi 
be compelled in the first instance to suppress their sery * 
and to acquiesce in a policy sufficiently strong to satisf the 
great majority of their Irish allies. Ac 


But then comes the question how far the Bill so intr, 
duced will have the effect of startling and staggering th 
Gladstonian constituencies out of their recent apathy ~ 
this subject. If those constituencies retain their indiffer 
ence under the wear-and-tear of the great debates in the 
Commons, the Bill will at all events pass the House of Com 
mons. But will they, can they, retain their indifference 
to the great dangers which the new policy will reveal? 
When it comes to giving the Irish majority substantial 
power to put down all resistance to their will, or to assuring 
them that Great Britain will herself interfere 1o subduy 
that resistance,—when it comes to giving the Irish Ad. 
ministration military resources of their own, or pledging 
the Imperial Government to supply such military force ag 
may be necessary to overcome disaffection, we fully expect 
to see a new passion break out in the constituencies of 
which there has hitherto been no symptom. Here Dr. 
Parker serves as an excellent weathercock, and Dr. Parker. 
in spite of his leaning to Mr. Gladstone, has gone round to 
the side of the Ulster Nonconformists. Hitherto, in Eng. 
land there has been little power and little will to realise what 
the new policy means. Even the Ulster Convention has 
not brought it home to the English popular imagination, 
which is sunk in a sort of optimist superstition that every- 
thing will go much more smoothly than the Ulstermen 
expect. But here Dr. Parker’s conversion helps us to fore- 
cast the future. Let the process of devising the means 
for forcing the Protestants of the North-East of Ireland to 
submit to their enemies, once begin in earnest, and we 
do not understand the English people, if they do not 
shake off their stupor, rub their eyes, and tell their 
representatives that this was not at all what they meant, 
when they gave them authority to vote for Home-rule, 
The stronger the Bill, and the more heartily it commands 
the assent of the eighty Irish Home-rulers, the more 
vehement will be the shock, and the more complete the 
awakening that will ensue. As Lord Salisbury is not to be 
commissioned to go on as he has begun,—which would have 
been far the best,—we are even glad that Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority is likely to be substantial enough to render it essen- 
tial for him to introduce and elaborate his plans, and to im- 
press on the country what he really does mean. Witha 
majority of between forty and fifty, he will have no excuse 
for not doing this; but at the same time, with a majority of 
that magnitude, he can certainly not hope to carry his scheme 
even through the House of Commons, if the constituencies 
once wake up to find themselves on the eve of abandoning 
Ireland to such an Administration as Mr. Dillon might 
form, and Mr. Healy might shape into working order. 
Would it be possible to give its full significance to Irish 
Home-rule, without rousing the English conscience to 2 
pitch of remorse and restlessness which would create 
perfect consternation in the country, and strike the 
new House of Commons into a tumult of dismay? 
We do not think it would. We believe that the moment 
the English people really understand what the Irish 
demands mean, there would be an effervescence of feeling 
such as we in our time have never beheld, and then we 
should soon see how impossible it is to keep up the 
optimist indifference of the English Home-rulers. One 
after another would find out that the Home-rule he had 
intended to give, was something quite different from the 
Home-rule which the Irish intended to take, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s small majority would melt away like snow in aa 





April sun. 
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; ink, now essential to the clearing-up of Eng- 
; oh ete purpose, that Mr. Gladstone’s plans should 
~ a forward in detail, and take distinct shape in the 
per ‘nations of the English people. We would gladly have 
won Ireland the dangerous excitement and mad hopes to 
which we. fear that the country must now be given up, 
. ti] the radiant bubble finally bursts. But nothing else, 
ss soem, will awaken the average English elector to the 
noe injustice of which he is about to be guilty. The 
iattle must be fought out to the end; and the end cannot 
we fear, be reached without one more Irish convulsion. The 
English people would have been far wiser, if they had been 
more fully alive to the policy to which they were giving 
in their sleepy and unthinking adhesion. But now 
that Mr. Gladstone has gained so considerable a majority 
that he cannot find any excuse for drawing back, they 
will soon begin to realise what they have done. And as 
soon as they do realise it, we shall learn that the Irish and 
the English conceptions of the policy to which Mr. Gladstone 
is pledged are quite incompatible with each other, and that 
at last it will be forced upon the English people that what 
they might be inclined to give, the Irish would scorn to 
accept, and that what the Irish would accept, the English 
would think it unjust and disgraceful to offer. Our English 
constituencies,—especially the newly enfranchised constitu- 
encies,—are walking in their sleep. It is fortunate, perhaps, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s majority is sufficient to render it im- 
possible that he should draw back till he has given them the 
shock which will be sufficient to awaken them out of sleep. 
That waking will be painful, but it will be salutary. 





ARE DEMOCRACIES FICKLE? 


N the surface of the facts, the General Election of 
1892 will certainly deepen the impression, which 
previous Elections had produced, that democracies are 
fickle. Before Mr. Disraeli’s first democratic Reform Act, 
the middle-class constitueucies of 1832-1865 inclusive, had 
not earned for themselves such a reputation. In 1841, 
no doubt, Sir Robert Peel persuaded the country to send 
the Whigs about their business ; but it could not be denied 
that the Whigs had grossly mismanaged the finances of 
the country, and that Sir Robert Peel had earned a fair 
right to the trial which, though it broke up his party by 
his conversion to Free-trade, vindicated to the full his 
reputation as a great administrative statesman. After 
Free-trade was adopted, the reluctance of the Tory landlords 
to acquiesce in it, and their anger, rendered it necessary to 
return to the leadership of Liberals; and from that time, 
every General Election under the rule of the middle 
classes, up to and including the Election of 1865, i.e., five 
General Elections, showed a steady preference for the 
moderate Liberals, and especially, after 1852, for the leader- 
ship of Lord Palmerston. But directly the first great 
democratic Reform Bill had become law, the tendency 
to oscillation began. The elections of 1868 resulted in 
Mr. Gladstone’s triumph ; those of 1874, in Mr. Disraeli’s ; 
those of 1880, in Mr. Gladstone’s ; and by all those signs of 
by-elections on which Mr. Gladstone lays so much too great 
a stress, we may infer that the elections of 1885, but for the 
great supplementary Reform Act of that year, would have 
replaced the Tory Party in power. That they did not do 
80, was apparently solely due to the gratitude of the newly 
enfranchised electors. But in 1886 the pendulum swung 
back again, and Lord Salisbury found himself at the head 
of a great majority. For six years that majority ruled, and 
ruled with singular success. It falsified all the pre- 
dictions of Mr. Gladstone. Ireland, instead of proving 
herself ungovernable, calmed down till the provisions of 
what was called the Coercion Act became quite inoperative, 
though still in force. The prosperity of Ireland grew 
apace. In Foreign affairs, even by the admission of the 
Gladstonians themselves, all went prosperously, though all 
did not go smoothly. Lord Salisbury showed himself a most 
able and most sagacious statesman. England has never been 
more happy in her policy; and her great Colonies have 
shown themselves as eager to display their loyalty to her as 
they were to maintain their rights of self-government. Not 
one of the hostile predictions which ushered the Government 
into being were fulfilled. The law was enforced in Ireland 
without difficulty. In England a huge fragment of debt 
was struck off; the Navy was enormously strengthened ; 
the revenue grew; trade improved. More liberal measures 
were passed for Great Britain than in any Ministry 
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since Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration, for the 
Irish block was in great measure removed. Yet, in 


spite of all this success in fulfilling its promises and in 
falsifying every malicious prediction of its opponents, the 
General Election has proved that the democracy does not 
give credit to its successful leaders as the middle-class 
constituencies gave credit to its successful leaders. Neo 
government of Lord Palmerston’s ever was so successful 
as this government of Lord Salisbury’s, yet the middle 
class stuck firmly to Lord Palmerston. But the de- 
mocracy does not care to let well alone. It prefers to 
speculate on the consequences of another great change, 
and to see if it cannot squeeze something out of Mr. 
Gladstone which it could not squeeze out of Lord 
Salisbury. This, at any rate, is the superficial view of 
the case, for no one can be hardy enough to maintain 
that this General Election is a blow struck for the 
principle of Irish Home-rule. Mr. Gladstone, and his 
son, and Mr. Morley, have all been warned in the most im- 
pressive way of their rapid decline in popular favour. 
The great cities of the United Kingdom have marked 
their aversion to the proposed [rish revolution. Even 
in Edinburgh, and still more markedly in Dublin and its 
neighbourhood, the growing distrust of change has mani- 
fested itself. The Gladstonian gain in London is plainly the 
consequence, not of the Irish policy of the Government, butof 
the eager hopes inspired by the “ Progressive policy” of the 
London County Council. And it is the same with the large 
number of Gladstonian gains in the counties. Irish Home- 
rule was kept sedulously in the background in these con- 
stituencies ; its significance was as much as possible depre- 
ciated ; most of the successful candidates made as light of 
it as possible ; all the emphasis was laid on the promises to 
the labourers, and none on the constitutional revolution 
in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone’s victory has been almost 
prevented, instead of secured, by his Irish policy. It is 
the hope that the agricultural labourers will get more out 
of him than they could hope to get out of the Unionists, 
and that alone, that has obtained for him an insufficient and 
untrustworthy majority. 

This, then, is the superficial inference,—that democracies 
do not hold by their successful leaders as the middle 
classes did; that they attach comparatively little im- 
portance to the fulfilment of promises, to the peace and 
power of the Empire, to the achievement of moderate and 
useful reforms. But we doubt if that will be the ultimate 
judgment of future generations. We must remember 
that though respect for the Government is not the net result 
of the General Election, it is the net result of the Election 
in all the more shrewd constituencies. The great cities of 
England have shown their gratitude to Lord Salisbury’s 
government. Even Edinburgh and Dublin have indicated 
their disposition to a change of view. In the Metropolis, 
thirty-seven against twenty-five constituencies adhere to the 
Government, though, for reasons we have given, there has 
been a loss of seats on the Conservative side. In the huge 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire, in Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Sheffield, taken as a whole, 
an immense majority of the representatives hold to the 
Government. In all the populous Home Counties, the 
majority of the Government is overwhelming. It is the 
new and untrained constituencies which have been specula- 
ting in Gladstonian promises and have so turned the scale 
against us. We need hardly wonder that the agricultural 
population, who are far from sharing fully in the general 
prosperity, should be attracted by the golden promises held 
out to them, and should be disposed to “ask,” like Oliver 
Twist, “for more.” We venture to think that as they 
grow in experience, they will grow in wisdom, and will 
attach a great deal more importance to a few pledges 
faithfully kept, and a difficult task in administration suc- 
cessfully achieved, than to all the golden hopes of a New- 
castle Programme, when accompanied by the meagre 
achievements of the party which constructed that pro- 
gramme and crammed it full of dreams. For the present, 
it is true, the democracy shows itself fickle; but the most 
experienced part of that democracy, the part that dates its 
political power from 1867, and not only from 1885, has not 
shown itself fickle ; and we may well hope that the immature 
democracy which is still in its infancy, indeed, only seven 
years old, will in the future grow into the shrewder 
judgment and the more chastened hopes, of those adult 
constituencies which have already attained the mature age 
of twenty-five years of political experience. 
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THE AGITATION IN MOROCCO. 


TY XHIS week’s news seems to render an outbreak of the 

Morocco question, if not at once, at least within a 
measurable time, more than ever likely. We do not say 
this because of the fanatical riot at Fez. That is a small 
matter. Far more serious are items of news which have 
attracted much less attention. In the first place, Morocco 
has at last been thrown open to European trade, and to 
the unrestricted incursions of the European trader. At 
least, that is how we read the telegrams which announce 
that the Sultan has signed a treaty with the English 
Envoy allowing free commercial itercourse between 
England and Morocco. It is by no means likely that we 
have stipulated for special and peculiar privileges, and 
even if we have nominally acquired them, the Sultan 
could not resist the pressure that would be exerted by the 
other Powers in order to obtain “ most-favoured-nation ” 
treatment. This being so, the English commercial treaty 
lets Europe into the Sheriefan dominions. The importance 
of this becomes clear, the moment we realise what has been 
the attitude of Morocco hitherto towards foreign enter- 
prise. Practically, Morocco has been a hermit-Kingdom in 
which the hated infidel trader has been kept to one or two 
treaty ports. Take as an example the policy that has been in 
force up to a week ago in regard to the acquisition of land by 
Christians. Even in Tangier—a town which has only once 
been visited by a Sultan in sixty years, because it is con- 
taminated by the presence of so many Europeans—no Moor 
has been ailowed to sell land to Christians, and the Sultan 
has done all in his power to buy back farms and gardens 
that have already been sold. He cannot, of course, prevent 
“protected”? Europeans from selling to each other, for 
they are not amenable in such matters to the laws of 
Morocco; but whenever possible, he outbids the intending 
Christian purchaser. To sell land to the Sultan is, indeed, 
looked upon as a very profitable form of business in 
Tangier. It has been the same with all attempts to 
develop the mineral and agricultural wealth of the 
country. The mountains are known to hold minerals 
which, if they were worked, would make the Sultan one 
of the richest of Eastern monarchs; but as yet he has 
steadily refused to grant any concessions, or to permit his 
subjects to do anything to further the schemes of the infidel. 
Even farming by Europeans is not allowed. Though the soil 
is of the kind that laughs with a harvest if you but tickle 
it with a hoe—the Moors scratch the surface, and get corn 
crops that stand man-high—no one has been allowed to do 
anything to improve the conditions of agriculture. To 
keep out the European as the Chinese keep him out, has 
been the object of the Sultan. It is true travellers are 
allowed to make excursions through the country. When, 
however, they have tried to settle down and develop a 
business outside the walls of Tangier and the sea-ports, 
they have met with a resistance that has been like that of 
a brick wall. Now, however, all that is to be changed. 
It is expressly stated in the telegrams that the Sultan has 
agreed that Europeans shall be allowed to purchase land 
in his dominions, and that the vexatious interference of 
the Moorish authorities with trade, both export and import, 
shall be withdrawn; and we shall therefore be certain 
sooner or later to see attempts made to “develop” the 
interior of the Empire. 

But these attempts at development are sure to lead to 
disputes between the Moorish authorities and the Powers. 
Commercial enterprises carried on among a wild and fana- 
tical people, who feel not only hatred but genuine con- 
tempt for foreigners, can have but one end. No doubt 
for the first year or two things may go peacefully. 
Ultimately, however, some attempt at opening a mine 
in the foot-hills of the Atlas range, or some farming 
operations in the fat valleys that run down to the coast, 
will become the occasion for an outbreak of popular 
hatred which will call for European remonstrances. Either 
the Sultan will be forced into punishing a body of 
men whom the mass of his subjects applaud, or he will 
have to defy the aggrieved European State. In either 
case, complications are likely to arise, which may throw 
Morocco into a condition of disorder so acute, that a Con- 
ference and a partition will be the only possible solution. In 
these days, an essentially savage and retrograde State like 
Morocco—the Moors, though they use matches, have 
certainly gone back in civilisation since the times when 
they were observed by Mr. Pepys—can only “keep on 
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end” by excluding Europeans. As soon as the 
allowed to enter, and to contrast the civilised atta 
with the barbarian, the whole system breaks up in anardy . 
Civilisation cannot remain on equal terms with barbar; : 
It must either rule or be rooted out; and the it 
by which it is determined whether civilisation shaj 
win or lose, is sure to be tumultuary. If the ney 
treaty is confirmed and acted on, it is as certa, 
as that France holds Tunis and that we hold Indi, 
that Morocco, before ten years are over, will be 
Regency or a Protectorate, or in some other way a, 
ministered by Europeans. The only alternative would he 
the development of the Japanese attitude towards Europe; 
but any one who has ever been in Morocco and seen the 
Moors, knows that this is absolutely out of the question 
You will no more get the Moors to Europeanise themselyeg 
than the Arabs. It will be said, perhaps, that if this ig 
so, and if the signing of the new English commercial 
treaty really means the beginning of the end, the Goverr. 
ment have acted very wrongly in pressing their demands 
upon the Sultan. No doubt there is a good deal to be 
said for this contention, and no doubt, as a rule, “Te 
sleeping dogs lie” is the best of all diplomatic maxims, 
Still, in the present case, we doubt if any good would 
have been done by helping the Sultan to keep up the 
hermit attitude any longer. That was bound to end; if 
we had not put a stop to it, some other Power would have 
done so. Do what you will, you cannot lock the doors of 
a country not four days’ sail from Plymouth, and but 
three hours’ from the free port of Gibraltar. If, then, we 
have inaugurated a policy which must sooner or later put 
an end to the status quo in Morocco, we may, at any rate, 
feel sure that the existing conditions could not have been 
much longer maintained. 

How unstable is the existing condition of affairs, 
may be gathered from a piece of news published in 
the Echo of Wednesday. It appears that the course of 
the fighting in the Angera district—a district which 
lies east of Tangier, and includes the Apes Hill, the 
African Pillar of Hercules—has gone against the Sultan’s 
troops, and that there is a serious risk of the rebels attack. 
ing Tangier. “I have received,” says the correspondent 
of the Echo, “reliable information from the rebel forces 
that Hmam, regardless of consequences, is bent upon sur- 
prising Tangier, which he is determined to enter at the 
head of his troops. He purposes to raze Dris Amkishet’s 
house to the ground, but vouches for the safety of all the 
European inhabitants. In the event, however, of his suc- 
ceeding in his object, encounters with the Europeans and 
plundering of their dwellings by his forces will be unavoid- 
able.” If this happens—and if Hmam is really victorious, 
we do not see what is to stop him from surprising Tangier, 
certainly not the saluting battery on the old Portuguese 
fort—we shall soon be in the midst of a very grave series of 
complications. The sack of Tangier will mean the landing 
of marines to protect life and property, and we know 
what that may lead to. If we send troops, the Spanish 
and French will do the same, and we may have a triangular 
scramble “ to restore order” in that strange international 
seaport, where there are villas and shops belonging to 
every race, and a Spanish population of four thousand. 
No doubt things in the East turn out very differently 
from what is expected, the rumours often bearing very 
little relation to the real facts. Still, it is clear that, even 
putting the possible future dangers aside, there is a good 
deal of cause for immediate anxiety. It would be a curious 
instance of the irony of fate if Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues were, after all, obliged to give their first attention, 
not to Home-rule or “One man, one vote,’ but to the 
Empire of Morocco. 





IS RACE A FACTOR IN COUNTY ELECTIONS? 


M® WALTER LONG, a popular and representative 
i County Member, who has been defeated by the 
Gladstonian, Mr. Hobhouse, in the Eastern Division of 
Wiltshire, draws a curious picture of rustic credulity in 4 
letter to the Times on the tactics of his opponents. Mr. 
Hobhouse’s friends succeeded, according to Mr. Long, in 
convincing the agricultural labourers, especially in the dis- 
tant villages on the Downs, that if the Conservative were 
elected, the price of bread would rise to 3s. a gallon, and 
wages would fall 2s.a week. ‘‘ The labourers, and especially 
their wives,” writes Mr. Long, “honestly believed that it I 
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ood would go to famine-prices, and the line 
bets 1 ge “It pesca be true, but we won’t give ’em 
ed Tories | a chance.” I can safely say I have never seen 

» violent or revengeful a spirit as was exhibited by the 
sah es of the labourers at the end of my contest.” The 
seubedh suggested by the incident lies, of course, not. in the 
mentment excited by the labourers’ belief, but by their 
adiness to believe, without caring to weigh the possibilities 
sie or against their belief. Wiltshire, already strongly 
(ladstonian in some divisions, has just returned three more 
Members in the same interest ; North Oxfordshire has fol- 
lowed suit; and in Berkshire the Unionist majorities are 
greatly reduced, the labourers keeping steadily aloof from 
Unionist meetings, and voting silently for the other side. 
But if so large an area of purely agricultural Wessex can 
pe induced by mere assertion, and by catchwords such as 
« Home-rule for the Village, and Home-rule for Ireland,” 
to vote solid for Home-rule, why should not purely 
agricultural East Anglia do the same, and with the same 
facility of belief? There is no reason why the political 
education of Suffolk, for instance, should be ahead of that 
in Wiltshire. The same conditions of life, the same 
appeals to self-interest, exist in both of these large and 
scattered agricultural communities. They are equi-distant 
from London ; and though personal influence and personal 
example go for something in a county—“I’m against 
Home-rule, but certainly Lord H do manage his cows 
terrible well,” was the comment of a puzzled elector in 
Sussex—it has nothing like the force of personal influence 
and personal example in a great town. Yet there is no 
“solid Suffolk” or “solid Lincolnshire” in favour of 
Home-rule; the balance is, in fact, the other way; and in 
Suffolk, for instance, we see Mr. Quilter, the Liberal 
Unionist in the Sudbury Division, returned by a majority 
of two thousand; while in the Eye Division, Mr. Steven- 
son, the Gladstonian, has a majority of over one thousand. 
That is difficult to explain, but two facts are clear,—first, 
that the labourers of Hast Anglia have arrived at different 
eoclusions from the men of Wessex; and secondly, that, 
though of avery distinct racial type, they are by no means 
agreed among themselves. 

Politicians who formed their opinion of the rural 
voter from the experience of the elections of 1885, 
are naturally somewhat puzzled by the experience of 
1892. There is nothing more difficult than to account 
for differences arising from conditions apparently iden- 
tical, and nothing more easy than to assume such an 
identity. The class of politician who lumps the whole 
body of rural voters together under the title of “ Hodge,”’ 
has a good deal to unlearn, and must soon discover 
that what is sauce for the goose is not, in their case, 
sauce for the gander also. Mere statement by one candi- 
date that his opponent’s election would raise the price of 
bread might be taken on trust in Wessex. In East Anglia, 
even if the probability were conceded, the results would be 
tested by figures. Some years ago, a bond-fide Fair-trader 
contested an Eastern County constituency ; and the men of 
alarge village, after hearing his arguments, retired, and 
requested one of their number who was “ good at sum- 
ming,” to calculate the effect of higher wages and a dearer 
loaf. The result proving adverse to Fair-trade, they 
intimated to the candidate that so far as they were 
concerned, he had “better drop it;” which he did. 
Mr. Baring-Gould, in his Essex story, “‘Mehalah,” de- 
Scribes a specimen of the average East Saxon peasant as 
“aman of small reasoning power, moving like a machine, 
7 slow, muddy in mind, only slightly advanced in the 
scale of beings above dumb beasts; with instinct just 
awakening into intelligence, but distrustful of its powers, 
inapt to appreciate it, detesting the exercise of it.” If 
that description be just, which may be doubted, there must 
be an extraordinary racial difference between the East 
Saxon and East Anglian. It may be assumed with con- 
fidence that whatever the verdict of the Suffolk and Norfolk 
constituencies, the issues were not misunderstood, and that 
misrepresentations, if employed, were worse than useless. 
The Small Holdings Bill was intelligently discussed and 
approved of by the labourers; and Home-rule made few 
converts, But no one who knows the East Anglian mind 
would therefore expect unanimity in the conclusions of the 
community on any question, however intelligently appre- 
ciated. “ Difference” is the first instinct of the race; it 
1s not combativeness, for combativeness has more fire, is 
quicker-tempered and less resentful. It is not meanness, 











for the people have long memories for little kindnesses. 
But with a grudging mistrust of motives, and a deep 
and abiding conviction of their own goodness and insight, 
the East Anglians are ready-made critics; while their 
Puritan instinct makes them far more willing to preach 
than to be preached to. ‘Come and see me again, 
and maybe I’ll do’ee good,” said an old Devonshire farmer 
to the curate who called on him. But he was a farmer. 
In Suffolk, every labourer feels that he can probably “do 
you good,” and if his neighbours or visitors do not realise 
their shortcomings, it is not his fault. He will “say what 
he thinks, and not be ’fraid to face no man.” Let the 
eanvasser fall into conversation with any better-class 
labourer leaning over his gate on Sunday afternoon. He 
is longing for a talk—quite unlike the Wessex man, who 
would be shy and uncomfortable—and he would like, if 
possible, to begin by a contradiction. Like the surly groom 
in “ Pickwick,” if you say ‘“Good-morning,” he will 
probably reply “arternoon,” or vice-versd. But that is 
part of the man. As he stands at the end of the neatly 
scrubbed brick path leading to his house—cottage is a 
misnomer for the sound lath-and-plaster building with 
pantiled roof which is his home—it is easy to see that he 
1s well-to-do. The half-acre of garden is bristling with 
scarlet-runners and cabbages ; there is a row of beehives in 
the orchard, and a dozen white Aylesbury ducks are busy 
shelling out corn from the stooks in a neighbour’s field 
across the road. These their owner regardeth not, for it is 
not his place to mend gaps, and the “ poor dumb things,” 
he says, “ must fill their bellies somewhere ;” and behind 
the house are pigs. He is, in fact, as he described himself 
in the “ brief” which he issued soliciting subscriptions when 
the last occupant of the pig-stye “‘ died sudden,” “a respect- 
able man of moderate means.” Taken shortly, his views 
amount to this: First, that whatever goes wrong is people’s 
own fault ; and secondly, that if he had been asked, he could 
have “told them different.” The “smut” is on the wheat 
opposite. Yes, and why? Because the farmer “go into 
that field, and he curse the corn as that stand; and say, 
if it won’t ‘die’ [i.e., ripen], he will cut it green; but we 
know [i.e., the speaker knows] that there is One above 
who can send a blight in a moment.” Passing from 
agriculture to politics, his opinion of the Leader of 
the Government or Opposition, as the case may be, is at 
your service. “He is a man, and I will try to speak of 
him as such; but I look upon him asa sarpint—a hadder.” 
Broken pledges are not forgotten in East Anglia. Public 
meetings, with plenty of discussion afterwards, are 
naturally in high favour. The political education of 
Suffolk and parts of Norfolk is probably as advanced as 
that of many urban constituencies ; and Village Councils 
will be a popular institution. Contrast this attitude 
with that of the Berkshire peasants, or of the labourers 
of Devon or Cornwall. Far more genial—and in the 
West possessing a distinct bias towards sympathy and 
courtesy—the Wessex peasant can hardly be induced 
to avow any opinion at all on political questions, 
unless his fears are violently awakened, as in the 
case of Mr. Long’s constituents. Yet he is full 
of vague discontent,—dimly aware that he is worse 
organised and worse paid than other producers, and far 
less prosperous than the ever-critical East Anglian. But 
a feeling which is partly diffidence, partly the recollection 
of atime when free speech was dangerous to the labourer, 
keeps him mute. If he disagrees with the candidate’s 
views, he simply stays away from his meetings. This atti- 
tude makes the political education of the Wessex peasant 
a difficult problem. In Suffolk or Norfolk, a new proposal 
is discussed with great freedom, if with little charity. 
The censorious nature of the people would not allow 
them to be silent, even if interest prompted such a 
course. In rural Wessex, at present, the main diffi- 
culty is to secure any adequate discussion of public 
questions at all. No doubt there are districts in 
which this attitude is the exception. But there are 
many others in which both sides have been urged 
not to multiply meetings, and not to argue, or exact pledges. 
The men, so it was said by those who knew them best, pre- 
ferred to be left alone. That is a very curious difference 
of attitude, when contrasted with the eagerness of East 
Anglia for public discussion; and if it is due, even in 
part, to difference of descent, we may assume that the 
question of race is worthy of a place in the consideration 
of county elections. 
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A NATIONAL PARTY? 


ERHAPS not unnaturally there is a strong feeling just 

now in the minds of plain men, that somehow or other it 
ought to be possible to form a National Party,—a party that 
is entirely devoted to the good of the nation, and formed of 
the picked men of all political creeds and classes, to which 
all that is worthy in the country could rally. This dream 
of reviving the golden age of politics, “when none were for 
a party, but all were for the State,” never wholly disappears 
from the national mind; but just now it is attracting a 
special amount of attention. In Wednesday’s Times, for 
instance, a correspondent writes to suggest that we are 
underrating the change that took place in 1885, and that 
on that change may be founded a National Party which 
shall practically put an end to party government. 

We believe that this talk of a National Party is not only 
entirely illusory, but that even if it could be carried into 
operation, the National Party would quickly come to an end, 
and the old system be restored. No doubt on the occasion 
ef some great national crisis, a National Party is formed 
eut of the two existing parties; but an arrangement 
of this kind is not permanent in its nature. For example, 
during the war with France at the beginning of the 
century, a large portion of the Whigs united with the 
Tories to form what was, in fact, a National Party, in order 
to ensure the safety of the nation. In the same way, in 
1886, a section of the Liberal Party began to act with 
the Tories owing to Mr. Gladstone’s attempts to dissolve 
the Union, and will no doubt continue to act with 
them till Home-rule is relegated to the limbo of Parlia- 
mentary failures. Just, however, as the Whig Party 
revived directly the war with France ceased, so the Liberal 
Party will revive as soon as Home-rule is abandoned 
by those who now support it; and the National Party 
of which men speak, will come to an end. But, say 
those who agree with the correspondent of the Times, 
‘what a pity this would be. Why cannot we go on with 
one great National Party, and give up the old system of 
party government? It has answered for several years 
already, why should it not answer altogether?’ There is 
only one objection to this, and to the establishment of 
a great permanent National Party that shall include 
every just and patriotic person in the country; but 
that is, unfortunately, an absolutely fatal one,—it is 
contrary to human nature. No such combination of 
all the worth and all the talent in the nation could pos- 
sibly be permanent, or could last except under the pressure 
of a national crisis. The reason is obvious. Though the 
members of the great National Party might agree in 
theory, they would very soon find that they differed in 
practice, and that one section of the party was strongly 
opposed to the other as regards the particular way in which 
their policy should be carried out. But this difference would 
soon cause the National Party to split in two, for the great 
preventative of splits in ordinary party warfare, the 
fear of a division in the face of the enemy, would not 
exist, for we take it that the National Party would 
in effect have swallowed up all other parties. A party 
is a combination of men who have “averaged” their 
political opinions, and so found a common ground of 
action. It is possible that even the majority may not 
really agree with all the items of the party programme ; 
but they are content to subordinate their feelings upon 
this or that subject, in order that the general direction 
may be the one they want, and that they may prevent 
their political opponents from carrying out a policy they 
deem unwise. ‘This latter consideration is the cement 
which keeps parties together, and prevents the differences 
of opinion between their members from bringing them to 
ruin. A man may be inclined to throw over his 
party because it has not adopted his particular crotchet, 
but when he reflects that his desertion will give 
power to the opposite side, he hesitates, unless he 
considers the matter one of vital importance. Hence 
party cohesion depends upon opposition. In the National 
Party, then, there would be no cohesion, since it would, to 
begin with, have nothing opposed to it. Who can doubt 
that under these circumstances, and since they would have 
full play, the differences of opinion which always occur 
among human beings would soon produce two parties out 
of the National Party, and that we should return to the 
present condition of things? 


Sin ae 

a permanent National Party is to be found in the fact tha 
even if there remained over a party sufficient to produce re 
necessary cohesion, it would be an exceedingly dangero : 
thing to have all the good men attached to one party. Ey 
perience shows that it is of the nature of representatin, 
assemblies to change. This is a mitigated evil when thee 
are men on both sides of the House capable of steering - 
ship. What would be the state of affairs if, instead of a fairly 
able alternative Ministry, there was nothing but a calles. 
tion of the young lions of the London County Coungil3 
Unquestionably, judged apart from the opinions they pro. 
fess, it is of great importance that there should be two 
parties. In the first place, under ordinary circumstanceg 
men who have been governing for seven or eight years oot 
stale; and it is, therefore, good for the country that they 
should be replaced by a fresh “shift.” Again, since poli. 
ticians are human, the presence of an able, vigilant Opposi. 
tion is of great importance in keeping Ministers up to their 
work. The knowledge that jobs will be exposed, extravagance 
commented on, administrative blunders dragged to light 
and every detail of the work of Government examined and 
criticised, has a great effect in keeping a Ministry up to 
the mark. No body of administrators, from a Parish Com. 
mittee to a Cabinet, works well without criticism; and this 
criticism is only obtainable by means of an Opposition, 
Party government has no doubt many drawbacks, but the 
drawbacks of government without party are infinitely 
more serious. One of the greatest injuries done by Mr. 
Gladstone to the country in 1886, was his forcing the best 
of the Liberal leaders, and the best and most thoughtful of 
the rank and file, out of the Liberal Party, and so giving an 
undue preponderance of character and ability to one party in 
the State. The ideal condition is that neither party should 
be committed to a course of action which renders it diff. 
cult for wise and patriotic men to remain in it. The 
man who destroys a great political party is like the man 
who undertakes armed rebellion. His action is only 
justified by a good cause and success. Sir Robert Peel 
was justified in destroying the Tory Party in order to free 
the food of the people; but, in our opinion, Mr. Gladstone 
was not justified when he attempted to destroy the settle. 
ment made at the Union. Be that as it may, however, it 
is clear that there is no room for a National Party, and 
that the ideas which inspire those who demand it are well- 
meaning delusions. We want two parties, and neither of 
them too weak or too degraded to provide fitting rulers for 
the State. 





MADAME REYMOND’S ACQUITTAL. 


th the French character were to be wholly judged from 

French novels, such acquittals as that of Madame 
Reymond would be beyond explanation. In French 
novels, the plot turns almost invariably on the infidelity 
of a wife, but the unfaithful wife is invariably the heroine 
of the story. The sympathies of the reader are wholly 
enlisted on her behalf, and her error is presented to him 
as simply the result of that terrible necessity which binds 
every interesting young man and woman to love some one 
whom they cannot marry. The records of French criminal 
trials disclose another side of the French temperament. The 
injured husband and wife stand no chance with a French 
novelist ; their chance with a French jury rises almost toa 
certainty. Had Madame Reymond’s case occurred in fiction, 
Madame Lassimonne—the beautiful and attractive Yvonne 
—would have been assigned the leading part. When it 
comes before the Assize Court of the Seine, it is on Madame 
Reymond that the interest centres. The jury who 
acquitted the prisoner, the listeners who applauded the 
acquittal, thought only of the murderess ; the murdered 
woman found no place in their affections. Thus, we are 
brought round to this curious paradox,—that in France, 
the country where adultery is supposed to be most leniently 
regarded,the punishment of the adulteress is death, provided 
that the injured person chooses to inflict the penalty. The 
provocation offered was taken asa sufficient reason, not for 
giving Madame Reymond a light sentence, not for remitting 
part of the sentence when pronounced, but for deciding that 
in killing Madame Lassimonne she had done nothing wortby 
of punishment. The jury were evidently of opinion that 
the beautiful and attractive Yvonne had got no more than 
she deserved. Morally, indeed, we do not know that 
they were very far wrong; at least, the description 
of the way in which she received Madame Reymond 





Yet another good reason for not desiring the formation of 
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i rr 
at the interview which ended in the murder does 


not give one an agreeable impression of her. But it 
might have been expected that a Paris jury would have 
Jooked a little ahead, and considered some of the conse- 

uences which may easily follow upon such verdicts. Why, 
in this class of trials, is the State to abdicate its claim to 
be the sole inflicter of the capital penalty? Why is 
adultery, which the modern world has pretty well agreed 
to exclude from the category of crimes, to be replaced on 
the list, and to be visited in practice with the extreme 
penalty ? Why is the law, which of itself would have in- 
flicted no penalty on Madame Lassimonne, to stand aside 
while Madame Reymond shoots her? These are not easy 

uestions to answer, and it is permissible to doubt whether 
the Paris jury so much as asked them. 

The distinction between crimes and vices is one which is 
always tending to disappear. It is the creation of law, 
the outcome of observation and calculation as to the effect 
upon society of maintaining or ignoring it. In England, 
there is now in certain quarters a disposition to ignore it 
altogether. Vice, it is felt, may imply greater moral 
degradation than crime ; it may be the cause of far greater 
misery. If Madame Lassimonne had stolen Madame Rey- 
mond’s purse, she would not have injured her one-hundredth 
part as much as she injured her by taking her husband’s 
affections. Yet while in the former case she would have been 
severely punished, in the latter case she would have escaped 
scot-free. The law might have witnessed all that Madame 
Reymond witnessed, but it would have looked on as an 
uninterested spectator. Adultery is a vice, and vice is not 
punishable by law. The jury were evidently resolved to 
treat the case as one which the law had not foreseen, and 
for which consequently it had made no provision. Just as 
it is no fault in the State to take away a life which 
has been justly forfeited by disobedience to the law, 
so it is no offence to take away life which has 
been justly forfeited by ill-conduct which the law 
has omitted to forbid. The Paris jury unconsciously 
put itself in the position of a legislator. It is making, 
not administering the law, it deals out in a particular case 
the punishment it would like to see dealt out in all cases 
of the same kind. The jurymen probably thought that 
they were simply letting Madame Reymond go free ; what 
they were really doing was confirming the sentence of 
death which Madame Reymond had passed on Madame 
Lassimonne. Every such verdict is the certain precursor 
of similar verdicts. It is a further expression of public 
opinion, and so helps to build up public opinion. The next 
time a similar crime is committed, the counsel for the 
defence will ask more confidently for an acquittal, the 
counsel for the prosecution will argue with more assurance 
of failure, the jury will be more unwilling to go back upon 
the tradition which decrees to one form of passion the 
immunity which it denies to another. 

Tf the jury had simply accompanied their verdict with 
a strong recommendation to mercy, no one who has read 
Madame Reymond’s story would have been inclined to 
blame them. Life had gone hardly with her. She had 
married young; she was very much in love with her 
husband ; she had lived happily with him until Madame 
Lassimonne, who had been one of her school-friends, 
came on the scene. The charm of the association 
to Madame Reymond was that her friend had a baby, 
and to this child she seems to have given much of 
the devotion which she would have liked to give to a 
child of her own. So far did this carry her, that after 
there had been a scene, a confession, a reconciliation with 
her husband, and an understanding between the two 
families that in future they would see no more of one 
another than was necessary to save appearances, she did 
not keep to the agreement, because she could not “do 
without little Germaine.” After that things went much 
as they go in a novel. The husband sends a message that 
he Is not coming home to breakfast. The wife searches 
his room, and finds the address of a house taken in the 
name of a friend whom she knows to be at Buenos Ayres. 
She goes to this address, is let in by her husband, finds 
Madame Lassimonne, and has about her a little revolver 
which she had been in the habit of carrying in America. 
Her own defence was simple, and probably true. ‘“ Had I 
stopped to think, I should have known that to kill her 
Would for ever separate me from the man I loved.” But 
Madame Lassimonne’s insulting reception of her left no 
time for any thought but that of vengeance. 





If the object of punishment is the prevention of 
the acts which are decreed worthy of it, an act of this kind 
is one that, from the point of view of public policy, it is 
specially important not to condone. The temptation 
to murder under these conditions is unusually great, and 
there is always a disposition on the part of the public to 
deal gently with so interesting a murderess. All the more, 
therefore, is it necessary to mark in the strongest possible 
colours the displeasure with which the law views such an 
act. That is the common-sense explanation of the severity 
with which the law punishes crimes which men are specially 
tempted to commit. But it is an explanation to which a 
Paris jury would seemingly not listen for a moment. They 
refused to entertain any thought of public policy, or of the 
probable results of making the law of none effect through 
their persistent determination not to put it in force. 
The one consideration to which they attached any weight 
was the fact that Madame Reymond’s home had been 
broken up by Madame Lassimonne, and that Madame Rey- 
mond had inflicted on her the only punishment which she 
was capable of feeling. In the consequent impulse to 
make her what amends they could for the misery brought 
on her, first by Madame Lassimonne, and then by her own 
act, the explanation of the verdict is to be found. We fear 
that the state of mind which it indicates and encourages, 
is not one which is calculated in the long-run to place the 
French theory of crimes and punishments upon an improved 
footing. 








RELIGIOUS CAPACITY. 
MONGST the differences in natural endowment which 
distinguish one person from another, there is one that 
has not perhaps been sufficiently considered,—the gift for 
religion. If the range of that capacity were confined within 
narrow limits, and the differences in this respect between one 
man or woman and another were but slight, we might hardly 
notice that there was any special gift at all. But the scale of 
difference being a wide one, the extreme cases at either end 
bring it before our view. Whereas some may be said to have 
a natural genius for religion, so we may say of others in a 
similar sense to that in which we should speak of intel- 
lectual inferiority, that they are “deficient” or “ wanting” 
within that sphere. That the spiritual life is the work of a 
Power without as well as within us, no one who believes in 
Revelation would deny. But it is the inborn capacity of a 
response within, a gift from above like every other good gift, 
with which we are now concerned. The consideration of this 
faculty is no easy task; for our human nature is so complex 
in its structure, made up of so many parts and elements 
all acting and reacting on one another, that it is difficult 
to consider any one separately in its distinct essence. 
What we are trying to regard now, is the natural in- 
born instinct for piety, drawing the mind beyond the 
visible and material, even while it often uses the visible 
and material as its medium and exponent; giving it power 
to enter into the realm of spiritual truth, and a singular 
width of range within that realm. This faculty we believe te 
differ both in kind and in degree in different individuals, as 
much as intellectual and artistic powers; there being gifts, 
for instance, of spiritual insight of varying calibre, as truly 
as of intellectual perception; and of spiritual imagination as 
of poetic,—kindling enthusiasm and carrying a man inte 
regions as attractive to him as the world of romance to a poet. 
Let us now try to clear away some of the qualities with 
which this faculty might be confounded, as one might remove 
the creepers that had clung round a tree and well-nigh hidden 
it from view. In the first place, it is not the same as faith. 
It is rather its organ or instrument. Faith may be strong 
or weak in itself, whatever the natural capacity of the instru- 
ment it employs; just as a musical performer may be powerful 
or feeble, efficient or inefficient, whether the instrument on 
which he plays be a mighty organ of large volume and many 
stops, or a simple shepherd’s-pipe. Most people could reckon 
amongst their acquaintance, persons whose faith is as strong 
and unswerving as that of children, who live by it and would 
die in it, and yet whose religious range and capacity is as 
limited as a child’s,—nay, more so than that of some children. 
Secondly, it is distinct from mere intellect. For the religious 
faculty, as we shall see presently, something more than this 
is required. We may meet persons of little mental power 
who astonish us by the depth of their insight in the sphere of 
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religion. And there are men of great intellectual power, and 
of keen interest in the topics dealt with by religion, in whom 
we must yet perceive that their natural capacity for it is but 
small. Of Lord Macaulay it is said in his biography: “ He 
had a strong and enduring capacity for religious speculation 
and controversy, and was widely and profoundly read in 
ecclesiastical history.” But he appears to have approached 
the subject more from the intellectaal than from any other 
side, and good man though he was, and apparently free from 
sceptical tendencies, we cannot but read between the lines of 
his “Life and Letters,” that his natural capacity for religion 
was far from large. Darwin’s case was similar in some 
respects. Brought up from childhood to turn his mind 
towards religious subjects, admitting that “religion is the 
deepest subject that can fill a man’s mind,” and for two or 
three years of his life being led to think specially about it, he 
yet says plainly of himself: “I do not think the religious 
sentiment was ever strongly developed in me.” Thirdly, the 
religious faculty is not identical with goodness. True, it may 
act on the conscience and affect the conduct, but it is neither 
goodness itself, nor does it necessarily lead toit. We may 
find two children of one family, brought up in the same 
surroundings, and from the earliest days,—one will show this 
capacity, all the outward signs and tokens under which 
religion is presented to him, attracting him, all that he is 
taught of God and of Heaven arousing his thoughts, his 
reverence, his questioning wonder ; while the other will listen, 
as in duty bound, while he is being taught, but will dismiss 
the subject quickly from his mind, while his thoughts delight 
to range in other regions. Yet for all this, the more earthly 
child may be more good, more obedient, more dutiful than his 
brother. No one will question the singular religious capacity 
of Seneca, whose realisation of a Sacred Spirit dwelling within 
us, and of a God who was the centre of all life and being, 
sometimes approaches the highest of all teaching. Yet 
passages in his life show how far removed his conduct often 
was from even a low standard of morality. ‘Iam very fond 
of reading sermons,” a friend of the writer once remarked, a 
man of decided religious capacity. ‘I cannot help reading, 
them. It has nothing to do with goodness. I believe if I 
were the most depraved, wicked man, I should like to read 
them all the same.” This was a strong statement; but it was 
the testimony of the speaker to his belief that the religious 
faculty which was strong in him, was quite distinct from 
goodness itself. Having tried to separate the capacity for 
religion from those qualities which often blend with and 
might be mistaken for it, let us look at its positive and far 
more important side, and inquire into its essence, and some 
of its characteristics and modes of working. 

What is the essence of the religious faculty ? We believe 
it to be this,—a sympathy with the Divine, which is the result 
of our divine origin. Because, as the heathen poet sang, 
“we are God’s offspring,” and as the Christian poet centuries 
afterwards echoes back again, our souls come “from God 
who is our home,” therefore there is within us a power of 
sympathy with and response to all that is divine. And this 
very faculty of responsive sympathy, like human sympathy 
of which we often rightly speak as a gift, is bestowed upon us 
by him in different measure, according to his will. It is true 
that we all have the same origin, and are made in his image ; 
but this gives us no more right to expect an equal gift of 
the power of response to the Divine, than the fact that 
through our common descent we are all brethren, gives 
us a right to expect an equal gift for human sympathy 
to all. We know that in some men human sympathy is 
narrow, limited, and shallow; while in others it is so large and 
liberal, that they are able to enter into fellowship with a variety 
of men of all nations, classes, opinions, minds, and characters. 
And so it is with this higher sympathy. Some have little 
power of perceiving and responding to the Divine, and can 
only recognise it in some of its manifestations. Others are so 
permeated with it, that with them deep for ever calls to 
deep. As water rises to its level, so do their souls rise to all 
that is of God. All the goodness, beauty, and truth of which 
he is the centre, and that are reflected in Nature and in 
human character, appeal to them, and at once they spring 
forth to meet them. These are the men of religious genius. 
But will this gift of sympathetic response explain the variety 
of powers that are contained in religious genius? Yes, most 
fully. For, taking again the gift of human sympathy of 





—————___ 
which we have so many means of judging, as our guide, we 
? 


find that it is the very nature of sympathy to increage and 
multiply our powers. Human sympathy so kindles imaging. 
tion, quickens the apprehension, and enlightens the under. 
standing with regard to our fellow-creatures, that it hag 
even been said that sympathy is a sort of genius, And 
the gift of sympathy for the Divine has similar powers, 
It gives the faculty of insight into the spiritual meap, 
ings of outward forms, it wings the imagination to take 
flight into wider realms of truth, it directs the reason 
to draw right conclusions from what is to what may 
be known,—a spiritual insight, imagination, and Treason 
similar in character to those of the intellect, yet belonging to 
a higher part of our nature. It was this inherent quality of 
religious genius that drew St. John the apostle to our Lora, 
making him realise the divinity hidden from the many, 
giving him his eagle gaze into truth. It was this that gave 
St. Bernard and St. Francis of Assisi the power of receiving 
God’s revelation in Nature, so that St. Bernard says of him. 
self that “ beeches and oaks had ever been his best teachers 
in the Word of God.” It was this that gave Dean Church 
his elevation of soul, his strong realisation of spiritual realities, 
so that they were to him, we might almost say, visible, tangible 
things, in comparison with which, earthly objects of ambition 
were as of little account as the toys of children. These are 
striking and’ rare instances. More often, as in human sym- 
pathy, we see but a poor instrument, small in range, narrow 
in capacity. And the responsibility varies according to the 
measure of the gift. But though this gift differs so widely in 
one person and another, is it nevertheless universal, or are any 
totally devoid of it, as some are born without the faculty of sight 
orhearing? We believe, in virtue of our divine heredity, thatit 
is universal. And if it be, as was said before, the organ and 
instrument of faith, faith cannot act without its organ; andif 
faith be an impossibility, there is no moral responsibility for 
its absence. Difficult of attainment as it may be to some, we 
cannot believe in so bold a statement as that there are people 
to whom it is an utter impossibility. Can the religious capacity 
be increased by exercise? Yes; experience shows that, like 
other gifts, it loses power by disuse, and is deepened and 
enlarged by practice. Can it be increased indefinitely, so 
that one man may attain it in as high a degree as another? 
No more than a man with a mediocre gift for poetry could 
ever become a Shakespeare or a Milton. Do we find that, as 
with the gifts for music, poetry, painting, it is distributed 
and bestowed in a way we cannot account for, so that where 
we should most expect it, it is often most meagre, while we 
may find it in its highest and widest extent in utterly un- 
expected and adverse surroundings? Yes, most undoubtedly. 
There are many whose very business in life forces them into 
the realm of religion, yet their range within it is bounded by 
the narrowest limitations. To return to the musical illustra- 
tion, it is their business to play, and they may be good players 
on the instrument given to them, but it is an instrument of 
few notes and little power,—while, on the other hand, those 
who have mixed with the poorest and most ignorant, tell us 
that they often find among them men and women with the 
strongest affinity for the spiritual, and with a capacity for it so 
wide, that they may be said to have a talent for religion. 
For this gift has no respect of persons. We find it in all 
places and amongst all people,—in heathen philosophers, such 
as Plato, Epictetus, Socrates, Marcus Aurelius; and in the 
dark-skinned natives of distant regions, who have never heard 
of Christianity. But it is needless to say that it shines out 
brightest in Christian history, giving us such noble examples 
as Thomas i Kempis, St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Louis of France, Fra Angelico, St. Theresa, St. Catharine, 
Fénelon, Sir Thomas More, Sir Thomas Browne, George 
Herbert, St. Francis of Sales, Henry Martyn,—merely to 
mention a few instances that at once occur to the mind, out 
of a countless number. And if there is pleasure in the em- 
ployment of the gifts of even the humblest part of our nature, 
how much more in those which belong to the highest! For to 
exercise them is to leave the valley, with its narrow bounds 
and enclosures, and ascend to heights whence we may have 
glimpses into a land of promise beyond the limits of space 
and time. What gifts could so enlarge a man’s view, elevate 
his character, and fill him with hope and delight, as these,— 
to which, in their most signal instances and fullest develop- 
ment, we may give the name of Religious Genius? 
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Te pananentonnrs 
SMARTNESS. 

4°R. MALLOCK has been eulogising the quality of 

“ smartness,” in the North American Review. “ Smart- 
ness,” he says, “ whatever people may say to the contrary, 
requires personal qualities of by no means a common order. 
Mere wealth is not enough. There must be the knowledge 
of how to use it. A fastidious taste is desirable. A certain 
amount of taste is essential. Grace, beauty, bonhomie, 
wit and humour, and the indefinable art of giving bright- 
ness to the passing moment,—all these qualities go to the 
production of smartness, and a set in which they are 
wanting could never be called smart, no matter how 
exalted might be the position of its leader. Smartness, 
in fact, represents the perfection of superficial living, 
and it has a natural, one may, indeed, say a legitimate, 
influence over persons of a certain temperament in all ranks.” 
This use of the word seems to us to involve a misapplication 
poth of its etymological and of its popular meaning. 
The last quality we should ever have thought of imputing 
to “smart” people, would be a fastidious taste. Surely 
if ever there were a “smart” character in this world, it was 
Sam Weller’s, and yet no one would think of describing 
Dickens’s incomparable cockney as a person of fastidious 
taste. Charles Dickens himself was one of the smartest of 
human beings, but no good judge would ever have dreamt of 
ascribing to Charles Dickens a fastidious taste. Moreover, 
the etymology of the word is quite against any such use of it. 
Its primary meaning is found in that use of it in which we 
speak of “a smart blow” or “a smart pain.” It is the 
adjective applied originally to that which smarts, and 
secondarily to that which causes smarting. It is derived 
from the German word for pain (Schmerz), though it is now 
more frequently applied to the causation of pain than to pain 
itself. That “rapid succession of sharp sounds resembling 
applause,” which, as Dickens tells us, was followed by the 
noise of “weéping bitterly and loudly lamenting,” was 
evidently due to a succession of “smart” slaps, and the 
derivative sense in which the man is called “smart ” who can 
administer mental discipline of this kind, expresses his 
promptitude and efficiency in inflicting penalties, not his 
sensitiveness to the penalties inflicted by others. The 
smart man is not the man who smarts, but the man who 
can make others smart when he will, just as the shrewd (or 
shrewed) woman is not the woman or shrew who cries out 
(though shrew is from the German schreien), but the 
woman who has the knack of scolding so that others cry out. 
Yet both these words have lost their original ill-temperedness 
of meaning. A shrewd guess does not mean a more or less 
malicious guess, as it once did,—the guess of a shrew,—but 
only a clever guess,—a curious testimony to the keenness of dis- 
cernment which was attributed to the cynic; anda “smart” man 
no longer means a man who is disposed to make his opponents 
smart for differing from him, but merely one who is acute 
enough to see what the occasion requires, whether that be 
praise or blame, satire or sympathy, and who strikes the right 
note at the right moment. The words which originally ex- 
pressed the power to wound or to scold, have come to signify 
simply the power to do or say the opportune thing for a man’s 
purpose, whatever the opportune thing may be; so much more 
difficult does it appear to have been originally, to be effective 
in distributing penalty than in distributing reward, in vitu- 
peration than in eulogy. It is now just as “smart” to turn 
an effective compliment, as to inflict a painful and irritating 
wound,—to guess a creditable secret, as to expose a dis- 
creditable purpose. 

But though “smartness” has lost its originally aggressive 
meaning,—its special appreciativeness of the faculty for 
inflicting blows,—it has certainly not gained any special 
appreciativeness of sympathetic insight. Mr. Mallock mis- 
reads the meaning of the word altogether when he reads into 
it any special flavour of fastidious taste, grace, beauty, and 
bonhomie. Anything may be said to be “smart ” that shows 
readiness in gaining the doer’s or sayer’s own ends, whether 
that is by the administration of a smart rap or by the 
administration of smart flattery. But taste, grace, beauty, 
bonhomie, have become no more specially characteristic of 
smart people, than abruptness, sharpness, or skill in giving 
pain. On the contrary, we should say that smartness 
usually implies, when properly used, more or less of vulgarity 


at the bottom, if not on the surface. It expresses presence | 





of mind certainly, but presence of mind wide awake to the 

interests rather of self than of anybody else. Of course 

that presence of mind may show itself in the skilful veiling 

of one’s purpose; but on the whole, those who are intrinsically 

modest, self-forgetful, and disinterested, are seldom described 

as smart. Smartness still suggests a certain predominance of 

that somewhat commonplace keenness of instinct as to the 

claims of number one, which gave it its original meaning of the 
power tofight for one’s own hand. Though smartness consists in 
the tact of opportune flattery, as much as in the tactics which 
take effect in a sudden onset, yet the most characteristic 
element in smartness is its wideawakeness to personal interests. 
Smart people seldom forget themselves. For instance, select 
the “smartest ” speakers in the last House of Commons, and 
amongst the leaders you would fix at once on Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain; or, to pass to less important 
figures, on Mr. Labouchere, Lord Elcho, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor,—all jocular speakers of the same type. 
The smartest men in the House were men who could make the 
House laugh at their opponents’ expense. There is no fastidious 
taste, no superfluity of bonhomie, no abundance of grace or 
beauty in any of their speeches ; though we are very far from 
implying that there is any predominance of ill-will, any super- 
fluity of naughtiness. Smartness has a predominant flavour 
of the egotism of the nineteenth century in it; it is, as the 
Yankees say, always “ spry,” always on the sharp look-out for 
the opportunity of winning an advantage over a rival. In 
society we should have held smartness to be at almost 
the opposite pole from fastidiousness. A man whose 
sense of beauty or modesty, or even of the fitness of 
things, holds him silent when a clever repartee is on his 
lips, is not smart. He may be, and generally is, a man 
of the type that sweetens society, raises its delicacy of 
feeling, its refinement of sympathy, its sensitiveness to 
jarring tones; but he is not “ smart;” he is not in the van of 
his age; he is not distinguished by his position in the “ forc- 
most files of time.” The higher social fastidiousness shows 
itself best in self-effacement. Smartness never shows itself 
in self-effacement, but rather in the happy emphasis it is able 
to lay on its own claim to appreciation. 


Perhaps the most delightfully smart book of travel ever 
written was “ Héthen.” There is such a subtlety and alacrity 
in the accent of egotism which runs through it, that it is im- 
possible to be disgusted with it; but then, that accent is 
unmistakable, though all the more attractive for not being 
too glaring, too prominent. Another extremely smart and 
brilliantly smart book was Mr. Mallock’s own “New Re- 
public ;” but no one would ever have thought of attributing 
to that book any high fastidiousness of taste or modesty of 
temper. The characteristic accent of the book is an exalted 
self-confidence, an elation of satirical penetration. In 
a still more emphatic sense, Gibbon’s writing is all smart, 
though, of course, it is much more than smart. Carlyle’s 
“ Reminiscences ” are smart, though the great genius in them 
almost overshadows their smartness. Still, the predominant 
egotism in them, the accent of self-assertion, is never absent. 
And Mrs. Carlyle’s letters are smart, very smart, though ex- 
tremely fascinating in their way ;—indeed, we do not wonder, 
when we notice the predominating though subtle egotism in 
both Carlyle and his wife, that there was not a little of jarring 
between natures so much alike in the one Characteristic 
which needs supplementing and abhors rivalry. We should 
say that while smartness may be combined with high 
genius and great fascination, it cannot be combined with 
those qualities which are of the very essence of high-bred 
society,—reticence, modesty, fastidious taste. Self-forget- 
fulness and smartness are irreconcileable qualities, and 
self-forgetfulness is essential to the highest breeding. And 
smartness, when it is not joined with great genius, soon 
satiates, nay, even nauseates. It is all very well in public life, 
because all public life is intermittent. But in private society, 
smartness wearies and overwhelms. Mr. Disraeli was smart, 
and in his youth oppressively smart. When he took Gibraltar 
by storm by changing his cane at the evening gun, he was 
smartness in excelsis; but if we were compelled to choose 
between smartness in excelsis and Sunday-school teacherism 
in excelsis, we are disposed to think that of the two great 
evils, we should choose the latter. Dullness can be endured, 
but glare——and smartness in excelsis is full of glare,—soon 
becomes intolerable. 
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LADIES IN SERVICE. 

NOTHER attempt to induce mistresses to engage lady- 
helps is to be made by a Society calling itself “ The 
Household Auxiliary Association.” According to an account 
of this body, published in the Daily News of Monday, the 
ladies who go into service under its auspices, are not to be 
asked to take their meals or share a sleeping-room with the 
servants, nor are they to be expected to undertake rough 
work, such as scrubbing, blacking boots, or carrying heavy 
weights upstairs. No doubt these conditions were declared to 
be essential by the ladies seeking situations, but we cannot 
but believe that they will wreck the whole scheme. Except in 
the case of a housekeeper, it is quite impossible in an ordi- 
nary household to segregate one or two servants from the 
others. In a great household, where there is a steward’s 
room, and where there is a compact body of upper servants all 
with high wages, it might be possible to arrange that the 
lady-helps should neither scrub nor have their meals with 
those who scrub ; but in an ordinary family, where the servants 
number between four and nine, it is essential that there should 
be no essential distinction between the servants employed to do 
the work of the house. We all know how difficult a position is 
that of governess, and still more of nursery-governess. She 
is an object of jealousy to all the other servants, and 
they are careful to inflict every possible humiliation upon 
her, with the object of showing that “she has to earn her 
bread like the rest of us.” To repeat this situation in 
the kitchen, the nursery, and the pantry, would be to reduce 
a household to anarchy. If ladies are to go into ordinary 
household service, to be anything else, that is, but governesses, 
housekeepers, or companions, they must be willing to place 
themselves on a level with the rest of the servants in the house. 
That is a conviction which will be forced upon all who take 

the trouble to study the question. 


That this should be so, is to us a subject of no ordinary 
regret. Weare convinced that there are thousands of well- 
bred and well-educated and refined women, young and middle- 
aged, who would be far healthier and happier as nurses, cooks, 
housemaids, and lady’s-maids, than they are as clerks in shops, 
er as workers on the telephone or the telegraph, or as occupants 
ef those dreary and ill-paid posts which are recommended as 
suitable for gentlewomen of reduced circumstances. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the ladies donot think so. They are not afraid 
of hard work; they have quite got over the notion that working 
with their hands is degrading; but they cannot and will not 
face associating day by day with those who belong to a 
lower social caste than themselves. The notion of eating 
with and living the life of persons who do not obey a refined 
standard of manners is so repugnant to them, that they will 
do anything rather than take their meals in the servants’ hall. 
The reply that is usually made to these objections is not, we 
think, quite fair. It is asserted, and with truth, that men of 
cultivation and refinement in the West and in Australia live 
with the roughest of frontiersmen on perfect terms of equality, 
and yet do not find the situation intolerable. Again, men 
who have enlisted to get a commission, by the exercise of a 
little prudence and good sense have managed to make life in 
barracks by no means intolerable. Why, then, it is asked, 
should not a sensible woman contrive to endure the servants’ 
hall without complaint ? There is no lack of physical comfort 
or cleanliness there, at any rate. The answer is not 
far to seek,—women feel minute differences in manner 
which men do not, and are “upset” and made acutely 
wretched by things which a man never notices at all. 
Again, women find it much more difficult not to claim 
social superiority than men do. The sense of camaraderie 
is with most of them very little developed, and thus the lady- 
help would find it almost impossible to establish a community 
of sentiment with her sisters of the servants’ hall. Even 
when least meaning to be supercilious, she would be giving 
little indications of how wide was the gulf between a lady and 
a person below her. This sort of claim would have little effect 
among a body of men, for they would not care enough about 
it to bother with it. A man who claims social superiority at a 
mining camp is looked on with amusement, and is regarded as a 
particularly absurd form of “crank.” The fellow-servants of 
the lady-help would, however, recognise the social superiority 
only too well. They would acknowledge it by their jealousy, 
and would punish the lady-help, not for professing to be some- 








| 
thing better than themselves when she was really no better than 


they, but for possessing a refinement which they did not 
possess. Another reason for regretting that there is very little 
likelihood of the servant question, or of the starving gentle. 
women question, being solved by means of lady-helps, is our 
belief that lady-helps would make very good servants indeed, 
Unquestionably, people of education and cultivation are 
far more easy to manage than those who do not possess those 
advantages. A regiment of men who have been through a 
University, as the Germans know, are far more subordinate 
and amenable to discipline than a body of peasants and artisans, 
Cultivation of mind makes people reasonable and willing to 
abide by the bargains they have made. One of the great 
difficulties with servants is their lack of self-control, and their 
liability to “ go off at half-cock,” as Mr. Gladstone once said 
of a Cabinet whose members were always resigning because 
of some temporary friction. A servant is annoyed because 
a mistress insists apon some particular thing being done 
which the servant thinks foolish or unfitting. Thereupon the 
servant, in a fit of temper, gives warning, and takes herself 
oft, because “ she ain’t a-going to put up with such nonsense,” 
An educated person, though annoyed, would argue: ‘Why 
should I bother? After all, it’s not my house, but Mrs, 
Jones’s ; and if she likes to have things done in a particular way, 
that’s her affair. As long as she does not ask me to do more than 
T agreed to do, I shall do what she says.’ No one ever hears 
of the clerks employed by a great commercial firm giving 
warning because “the partners” have issued a particular 
order. Ina household, however, a servant entirely repudiates 
the idea of obeying as obedience is understood in an office, 
Now, with lady-helps the “I’m not going to be ordered 
about by nobody,” or “If you think I don’t know how the 
work ought to be done, you’d better get some one as does,” 
attitude would be far less likely to be adopted. The educated 
mind sees at once the folly and futility of such a way of 
looking upon a contract of service. Hence wé cannot doubt 
that, could the difficulties we have enumerated be surmounted, 
lady-helps would be helps indeed. 

There is one way in which they could be partially sur. 
mounted, and we recommend it to the consideration of the 
philanthropic persons interested in finding means for the em. 
ployment of gentlewomen. Why should there not be organised 
a body of women-servants, who would in effect be lady-char- 
women? Why, that is, should not a good deal of the work 
of a house be done by non-resident servants who would come 
in and work just as the female clerks in a post-office come 
in to work, but live and take their meals outside? A house- 
maid of this description might come in at 8, and begin 
at once on the rooms. She would leave at 1 in order 
to get her lunch, just as does the female clerk, and 
again at 4 for her tea, and she might go altogether at 
6.30, having worked nine hours,—the hour and a half spent 
on luncheon and tea not counting, of course, in the working- 
hours. The servant of our thought would in this way be able 
to lead her own life, and would not be obliged to associate 
with companions not of her own seeking. No doubt all the 
servants in the house could not be engaged on these terms. 
The cook, for example, and the parlour-maid or footman 
would be required to live in the house, since their service is 
too much dependent upon the personal wishes of the employer 
to make it easily assignable to fixed hours. In a household of 
seven or eight, however, it would be possible, we should think, 
to arrange for a good deal of non-residential service. After all, 
noservants get through more work than the servants in a restau- 
rant; and yet they are almost always non-resident. A good 
charwoman, again, is proverbial for doing double the work got 
through by the ordinary housemaid. No doubt the non- 
resident lady-help would have to be somewhat highly paid— 
she would have to find food and lodging—but we expect that, 
like much other highly paid service, it would not prove un- 
economical. ‘“ Mary” sadly muddles away her time, and so 
her employer’s money. Miss Bunter, the energetic daughter 
of a reduced gentleman, would very probably produce far 
better results in half the time. Possibly, however, this plan 
will be pronounced unworkable. If it is, we can only trust 
some other will be found which will open the employments 
they are best suited for to the gentlewomen who must earn 
their own livings. 
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BOYS AND POLITICS. 

HE soldier, according to Lord Brougham, was not of 
T much account in his time. “There is another per- 
gonage, a personage less imposing, in the eyes of some 

rhaps insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I 
trast to him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
fall military array.” The lapse of more than half-a-century 
bas not changed the position of affairs; on the contrary, it 
has added further proof to Lord Brougham’s words. To-day, 
the schoolmaster or professor rules omnipotent, and has so far 
conquered the soldier, that the latter has perforce armed him- 
elf with the primer and enlisted on the schoolmaster’s side. We 
do not complain. We have an immense respect for the school- 
master; in our eyes, he has always been a most imposing 
personage, the very reverse of insignificant, whatever he may 

have been in the eyes of Lord Brougham, whose bump of 
reverence, we believe, was not largely developed. Years have 
not robbed him of the awe with which he once inspired us. 
Nevertheless, though we do not complain of the introduction 
of the schoolmaster into politics, we should not be pleased to 
gee the introduction of politics into a school, nor hear with 
equanimity of a schoolmaster who attempted to combine the 
two functions of schoolmaster and politician at one and the 
same time; for which reason we should, at the first sight, have 
been tempted to sympathise with the indignant “ Pater- 
familias” who wrote to the Times at the beginning of 
this week, complaining of the political pressure that had been 
put upon his son by the Head-Master of a Public School. The 
Public School was Rugby, and the boy’s letter to bis father 
disclosed a terrible state of things existing there. Most of 
the fellows, he said, had taken to wearing badges and coloured 
handkerchiefs, in honour of the elections, and in support of their 
favourite candidate. Last Friday—that is to say, the Friday 
in last week—an order went forth from the Head-Master that 
they should do so no longer. “I expect,” wrote this young 
man significantly, “that there would have been no order if 
they had been his colours. Mr. Cobb was seconded by the 
Head-Master.” Now, Mr. Cobb, as we know, was the Glad- 
stonian candidate for Rugby, and apparently his candidature 
was seconded by the Head-Master of Rugby School. Rugby 
School had decorated itself with Conservative colours, and 
the Head-Master forbade the decoration ; therefore, the Rugby 
schoolboys “ expect ” that the colours were forbidden because 
they were distasteful to the Head-Master. This “ expectation ” 
on the part of his boys may be an unworthy one, and altogether 
undeserved by the Head-Master; but we must confess that it 
is his own indiscretion that has cast this terrible suspicion 
upon his actions and his motives. He has shown himself an 
ardent Gladstonian; he has refused to let the boys declare 
themselves Conservatives. It is no wonder that a son should 
impart his dark suspicions to his father, and that the father, 
above the time-honoured signature of “ Paterfamilias,” should 
write an indignant complaint to the Times. Why should not his 
boy wear his colours? “The head-master of a school,” says 
this angry parent, “has no more business to interfere in an 
election than has a Bishop.” “ Interfering ” is rather a strong 
word. It was only with the boys that he interfered; in the 
election he simply took a part. 

When we consider it carefully, the position of the actual 
schoolmaster with regard to politics is rather a delicate one. 
We imagine that it is pretty well understood that the politics 
of the day form no part of a schoolboy’s education, and that 
no attempt should be made to tamper with the political creed 
which may be held by a boy’s family. It may bea “ delightful 
task, to rear the tender thought, to teach the young idea how 
toshoot” in politics; but it is a task from which a school- 
master, however keen a politician he may be himself, will do 
well to refrain. For the most part, the labour would be an 
tagrateful one, for the schoolboy is not easily interested in 
Polities ; and where it was likely to be successful, and the boy 
Was interested, we think the schoolmaster would be guilty of 
Something like a breach of confidence. A father does not pay 
to have his son instructed in political principles which are 
abhorrent to himself; and we think that a really conscientious 
schoolmaster will not seek to disturb the political faith which 
the boy has brought with him from home, or to supply the boy 
who has no political ideas, with ideas that may be at variance 
with those that are held by his parents. Most boys are not 
Politicians. When they have any ideas at all upon the sub- 
Ject, they are Tories of the most staunch and obstinate 








description. The schoolboy is a born aristocrat and opponent 
of all popular movements. Later on, at the age of nineteen 
or so, he usually becomes an advanced Radical, and the more - 
bigoted his early views, the more progressive and democratic 
are the ideas of his first manhood. The second phase generally 
lasts about as long as the first,—neither is of long duration. 
That, however, is the natural sequence of ideas in the school- 
boy’s mind when he is not swayed by outside influences; and 
even when he is influenced by the opinions that he hears ex- 
pressed around him, we believe that his own personal opinion, 
if traly expressed, would be more or less as we have stated. The 
prudent schoolmaster will not seek to interfere with these 
simple faiths, or change them for a better-reasoned faith of his 
own. Itis too obvious that such a proceeding on his part would 
be inexpedient in the highest degree; a possible offence to the 
parents, and consequently a drawback to the prosperity of the 
school. We do not suppose for an instant that the Head- 
Master of Rugby could be guilty of such an indiscretion as to 
wish to instil his political faith into the boys under his charge, 
or could have been so ill-advised as to interfere with their 
small political demonstration because it did not favour his 
own opinion. The order not to wear political badges or 
colours, was most probably made to prevent the boys from 
joining in any of the election rows and ructions that might 
be going on in the town; or perhaps it was a precautionary 
measure, intended to rob them of an excuse for separating 
into two camps and punching each other’s heads. Either 
explanation would be more natural than the one that the boys 
themselves chose to affix to it; but, unfortunately, the boys’ 
explanation will seem far more credible to them than any other 
that could be offered, and to that explanation they will obsti- 
nately adhere,—the fact probably being that they themselves 
intended a demonstration against their Head-Master in wearing 
colours at all. They did not approve of Mr. Cobb, and their 
Head-Master did : not only approved of Mr. Cobb, but empha- 
sised his approval by seconding his candidature. Now, school- 
boys are very sensitive as to the dignity of the school; and 
when that dignity, in the shape of their Head-Master, goes 
astray to support a gentleman who is displeasing to them, 
they are not slow to find a way of showing their disapproval. 
For this reason, with singular unanimity, they sported the 
colours of the other side,and must have warmly congratu- 
lated themselves when they were forbidden to wear them, and 
could persuade each other that their remonstrance had gone 
home. It certainly was unfortunate for the Head-Master that 
his simple action should be capable of such misconception ; 
but then, he had omitted to reckon with the natural perversity 
of schoolboys, and the watchful suspicions of a “Pater- 
familias.” 

All things considered, it would perhaps be better for a school- 
master if he harboured no political convictions at all, or, at least, 
if he professed none. Better for him, that is to say, in his 
capacity of schoolmaster. It would be very unreasonable to 
expect him to forego his right to vote; but we think, if he were 
a prudent man, he would draw a line which would exclude 
personal canvassing for one candidate or the other. After 
all, there are many offices which preclude a man from having 
a Parliamentary vote even, and in view of the post that he 
holds, such a disfranchisement is not considered a very great 
hardship for the man who is so excluded. It would beabsurd 
to criticise the decree that forbade the wearing of party 
colours and badges by Rugby boys. No doubt it was an 
extremely sensible one, and prevented the school from being 
turned into a bear-garden during election times, notwith- 
standing the small boy’s plea that all the colours were of the 
same political complexion. Still, one is somewhat disposed to 
criticise the Head-Master’s own action with regard to Mr. 
Cobb. If any man be required to practise what he preaches, 
and to be careful of his example, it is a schoolmaster. We 
would say nothing of the judgment which prompted him to 
assist the return of Mr. Cobb to Parliament, because there 
are obviously two sides to that question, and views as to Mr. 
Cobb and his political convictions may easily differ; but we 
do think that there was a want of judgment in making use 
of his prominence as Head-Master of Rugby School to bring 
support to a Parliamentary candidate, whether it were to Mr. 
Cobb or to his opponent,—almost as great a want of jadgment 
as was displayed by the “ Paterfamilias” who rebuked him. 
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IS MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY CONSOLING ? 
R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, in his recently published 
volume of literary essays, “ Res Judicate,” falls foul 
of the Spectator for having declared that the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold “never consoled anybody.” With a momentary lapse 
into that prosaic literalness which is so often the object of 
his genial satire, Mr. Birrell insists on taking this statement 
au pied de la lettre; and, thus narrowly interpreted, it is, of 
course, triumphanily refuted by his counter-statement that in 
Matthew Arnold’s verse he himself has found consolation. 
It would be an insult to the intelligence of Mr. Birrell and 
of our readers to say that we claimed no knowledge of 
the emotional experience of every one of the thousands of 
men and women who have studied the poetry in question, or 
to explain that we only used a familiar rhetorical figure to 
express our sense of its general lack of the consolatory 
quality. Mr. Birrell, of course, quite understood this; and 
when he says of our remark, “a falser statement was never 
made innocently,” he does not mean simply that our generali- 
sation is imperfect because this or that person has found 
consolation in Mr. Arnold’s poetical work ; he means, and can 
only mean, that our statement as a general verdict cannot be 
substantiated,—that it indicates on our part a deficient or 
perverted sensibility. 


This may be so, but Mr. Birrell gives no evidence that it zs 
80; nay, we cannot see that he makes any serious attempt 
towards such evidence. Indeed, in the sentence immediately 
following the one we have quoted, he writes as if he were not 
thinking of consolation, but of some other quality. “It may 
never,” he says, “have consoled the writer in the Spectator ; 
but because the stomach of a dram-drinker rejects cold water, 
is no kind of reason for a sober man abandoning his morning 
tumbler of the pure element.” The comparison drawn in this 
rather carelessly constructed sentence would have had some 
rhetorical effectiveness if we had denied to Mr. Arnold's 
poetry the power to stimulate; but though stimulation may 
sometimes bring consolation in its train, the two things are 
essentially different. As a matter of fact, and in spite of the 
vitiated stomach which Mr. Birrell attributes to us, we do 
not think that we fail to appreciate and enjoy the stimulus 
which Mr. Arnold so frequently provides. We doubt whether 
there are in English literature two lines richer in an invigo- 
rating tonic quality than the couplet which closes the first 
stanza of the poem entitied “ Morality :”"— 

** We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides ; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, . 
In mystery the soul abides ; 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled,” 
Not less genuine is the power of the fine sonnet, “Even in 
a palace life may be lived well,” which is so well known that it 
need not be quoted, and we might reproduce a score of 
passages pitched in the same invigorating key. So far from 
our denial of Mr. Arnold’s power to console being equivalent 
to a denial of his power to stimulate, we should say that he is 
often most effective when he is least consoling. ‘If you can- 
not find consolation,’ he seems to say, ‘learn to live without 
it ;? and the lesson, like George Eliot’s advice to “ do without 
opium,” is essentially bracing though essentially cheerless. 
It is like an east wind, the penetrating chill of which forces 
us to resisting activity. When on Dover beach he listens to 
the murmuring ebb of the Northern sea, he feels that he is 
standing also on the marge of the Sea of Faith, and that it is 
his to hear— 
“Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 
Bat the sound, instead of relaxing his emotional energies, 
stings them into passionate activity :— 
« Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another ! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.’ 


ourselves is best and noblest and most beantiful,—thisis 4 
utterance here. We will not say that there are no ai 
endowed and highly strung spirits to whom such an a y 
would come with the urgency of a General’s call fo 
teers to man a forlorn-hope ; but to speak of the utt, 
an utterance of consolation, is to use the word in 
non-natural sense. If it be objected that the quotation ; 
made unfairly—that the poem from which it is taken rip 
outcome of one of those passing moods of despondency from 
which even the most cheerful spirits are not free—we can 
only reply that that assertion is quite erroneous, All 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry is of the same tenor. Take another 
poem, to which such objection is manifestly impossible, be. 
cause it is a poem written with a directly and explicitly gop. 
solatory aim. If Mr. Arnold’s message of consolation ig not 
to be found in the lines entitled “Self-Dependence,” 
be safely said that it is to be found nowhere :— 


T volun. 
€Tance as 
an utter} 


“Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be, 
At the vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 
And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 
‘Ye who from my childhood up have calmed me, 
Calm me, ah! compose me to the end. 


Ah! once more,’ I cried, ‘ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!’ 

From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit.sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer: 
‘Wouldst thou beas these are? Live as they. 
Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things about them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 

In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.’ 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 

A ery like thine in mine own heart I hear: 

‘Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 

Who finds himself, loses his misery !’” 
There are in these verses a calm dignity and an ethical 
strenuousness which are irresistibly attractive; they even 
sound consolatory ; but if read carefully with a view to pra: 
tice rather than to mere esthetic pleasure, we see that the 
consolation of life is to come not from the satisfaction, but 
from the voluntary deadening of instinctive human desires. 
The stars and the sea— 

“demand not that the things about them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy ;” 
and if we ask why they do not demand these things, thereis, 
of course, only one answer to the question,—that they are devoid 
of the capacities which in us make the demand inevitable. 
They are satisfied, and the only way for us to gain satisfaction 
like theirs is to realise in ourselves—so far as such realisation 
may be possible—their conditions of existence, to denude ou- 
selves of the distinguishing capacity for spiritual sensation to 
which we owe our discontent, our unrest, our painful yearning, 
The argument is merely a statelier setting of the plea of the 
“still, small voice” which whispered to the Laureate,— 
“Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 

for diminution of sensation is diminution of vitality; and 
when Mr. Arnold bids us gain peace by becoming as the se 
and the stars, we feel impelled to make the old reply, and 
exclaim : — 

«?Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 

In another poem, written not by Matthew Arnold, but by4 
great poet whom Matthew Arnold venerated, there is ° 
passage in which, as in “Self-Dependence,” a parallel 1s 
drawn between the life of the stars and the highest life attal 





‘The universe is empty; therefore let us live for what in 


able by man. In the “Ode to Duty,” after uttering a like 
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iw that of Mr. Arnold for “a repose that ever is the 
a Wordsworth exclaims :— 
«Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
‘As is the smile upon thy face : 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
‘And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and 
strong.” 
The same comparison, the same statement of the identity of 
the true conditions of existence in the “ancient heavens” and 
in the world of men ; but what a difference of moral effect! 
Man's life is not to be impoverished that he may share the 
of the stars: rather the life of the star, seen as a divine 
abedience to duty, gains the dignity of the life of man; 
because under and around both, as the root and source of both, 
is yet another life which stirs in the man as it does not stirin 
the star, and which by its stirring inspires a yearning for 
anion, not with the dead but with the living,—a yearning 
ghich utters itself in the words of St. Augustine: “O Lord! 
Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our souls find no rest until 
they rest in Thee.” 

To us it seems impossible for any human being to find final 
gonsolation—consolation, that is, which is distinguished from 
soical resignation to the inevitable—in utterances which, 
despite all their beauty and charm, present us with a universe 
empty of a “living will that shall endure,” a will whose 
existence and endurance provide us with the only possible 
guarantee for the permanent satisfaction of those human 
desires and aspirations which are in harmony with itself. 
We grudge no one such comfort as he can derive from 
Arnold’s ethical object-lesson upon the “unaffrighted” and 
“qndistracted ” stars. We only say that when we goto poetry 
for solace, we can only find it in some such utterance as 
that put by Browning into the mouth of the musician Abt 
Vogler :-— 

“Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 
What, have fear of change from Thee who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 

expands ? 

And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fullness of the days ? Have we withered or agonised ? 

Why ™ the pause prolonged but that singing might issue 
thence : 

Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be 
prized ? 

Sorrow is hard to bear and doubt is slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe: 

But God has a few of us whom He whispers in the ear; 

The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.” 
It seems to us that any poetry which is to console the ordinary 
man at the times when he most needs consolation, must strike 
the note which is struck here. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SOME HUMOURS OF THE DUBLIN TER. 
CENTENARY. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

$ir,—The Tercentenary celebrations which were observed 
lst week in Dublin with high festival, were extremely suc- 
cessful. It was only natural to suppose that they would 
call out in some shape or form an expression of native Irish 
hamour, which is probably always at its best in the capital. 
There were two great processions through the streets of the city, 
—one to St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the opening day; the other 
tothe Leinster Hall two days later. On both occasions the 
friendly feelings of the citizens were very manifest; as the 
Processionists passed through the crowded streets, they were 
warmly greeted at intervals with hearty cheers; and those who 

ed the windows of houses along the route were quite as 
demonstrative as the pedestrians who watched from the foot- 
path the spectacle. The remarks of the latter were occa- 
sionally audible, and one jarvey was overheard exclaiming to 
4 companion, as they surveyed the pageant: “Glory be to 
God, Dinny, did ye iver think there was so much larnin’ in 
Dublin before, or in all the wurruld as the likes of that?” 

¢ varieties of academic costume were naturally very 
Puzzling to the crowd; and the delegates from the University 





YIM 





of France, who were dressed in yellow, were believed to be 
Orangemen. A friend, who sported the hood of his engineering 
degree, in which light-green is the predominant colour, over- 
heard a bystander remark: “ Well, there’s wan dacent man 
among them, anyway.” Two other onlookers belonging to the 
masses expressed their feelings as follows: “ Well, Tim, thim 
Tarcintinaries does a dale for the thrade of Dublin, an’ no 
mistake.” “Oh! indade they do; an’ whin, wid the blissin’ of 
God, we get Home-rule, sure we can have as many of thim as 
we plase.” 


In the speeches delivered at the banquet there was no lack 
of Irish humour. The Bishop of Derry, returning thanks for 
Literature, observed it was a remarkable fact how much 
Cambridge had surpassed Oxford in the production of poets. 
Cambridge could boast of Milton, Dryden, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson; and it was only owing to Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
effort to connect Dante with Oxford that the balance against 
her in this respect could be at all redressed. 


The Right Hon. David Plunkett, speaking on the same 
occasion, told the following anecdote. A certain American 
who had a great horror of being called on for an after-dinner 
speech, described himself as being in a worse case than Daniel, 
when asked to make one. For when Daniel saw the lions in 
the den opening their jaws preparatory to the satisfying of 
their hunger, he said: “Well, if there’s any after-dinner 
speaking to be done on this occasion it won’t be done by me.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Mitchelstown Rectory, July 11th. Courtenay Moore. 





LORD TOLLEMACHE AND HIS ANECDOTES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You complain that my Fortnightly article gives a not 
very distinct portrait of my father. This is not due to 
negligence. I would not, nay, I could not, especially at so 
early a date, analyse his character with the freedom with which 
(in the memoirs now republished in “Safe Studies” and 
“ Stories of Stumbling ”) I have ventured to criticise even such 
distinguished and valued friends as Grote, Arthur Stanley, 
Mark Pattison, and others. Iam, however, collecting materials 
with theaid of which I hope some day to produce at least a 
recognisable portrait of him who was playfully called “ The 
last of the Barons.” Twocharacteristic anecdotes I can give at 
once :— 

“After landing on the South Coast of England, Lord 
Tollemache put his wife and children in a cab, and him- 
self walked to the station. Stopping suddenly before a 
barber's shop, he said to the shopman: ‘I like the look of that 
wig in the window. How long would it take to shave my head ?’ 
—‘ A quarter of an hour, Sir.—‘I can give you twenty minutes, 
and I shall then have five minutes to catch the train” When 
he joined his wife and children, he had the wig on. This 
story I had from my father’s own lips; the other came to me 
less directly, but I have no reason to doubt it. My grand- 
mother, Lady Elizabeth Tollemache, had a house in London, 
and another Lady Elizabeth lived in the next house, which was 
exactly like it. My father, calling accidentally at the wrong 
door, asked the servant, ‘Is Lady Elizabeth at home ? ’—‘ Her 
Ladyship receives nobody, Sir; she is ill in bed.”—‘ Stuff and 
nonsense! she is my mother,’ And, rushing past the astonished 
footman, he ran upstairs to what he supposed to be his mother’s 
bedroom.” 


I have lately been told that in the foot-race (mentioned in 
the article) which my father won against the champion of 
England, he ran a hundred yards in eight and a half seconds, 
and that this feat was at the time said to be unexampled.—I 
am, Sir, &c., LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Engelberg, Switzerland, July Sth. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND HOME-RULE. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—May I, through the medium of your columns, ask all 
Nonconformist Unionists, ministers as well as laymen, Con- 
servatives as well as Liberal Unionists, to send me their 
names, together with the denominations to which they belong, 
not for publication, but that my Association may be able to 
gauge even more directly the real strength of Nonconformist 
Unionism ? I shall also be greatly favoured if the secretaries 
of local Nonconformist Unionist Associations will allow me to 
place myself in communication with them. Nonconformist 
Unionism, I am able to testify, has gained ground largely 
during the past few months, but I am assured that the names 
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of many are not yet on my lists. I may add that the Non- 
conformist Unionist Association is not a Liberal Unionist 
organisation, but is composed of members of toth wings of 
the Unionist Party.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR W. GROSER, 
Hoa. Sec., Nonconformist Unionist Association. 
1 Garden Court, Temple. 





MR. HAMERTON’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Your reviewer, in the Spectator of July 9th, says he has 
always a certain difficulty in dealing with an illustrated book, 
because he feels doubtful whether the text isan accompaniment 
to the illustrations, or the illustrations accompany the text. 
Will you permit me to say that in the case of books by me, 
which happen to be illustrated, I always write as if there were 
to be no illustrations (this may happen in future reprints, 
especially American), but do not refuse any additional light 
that the illustrations may give? I notice, however, that the 
addition of illustrations (especially when they are numerous) 
almost invariably lowers a book in the estimate of reviewers,— 
at least, so far as their first impression is concerned. 

My book on Paris might be printed without plates or cuts, 
but it gains, I think, considerably in clearness from those 
which accompany it. Iwas glad to see that your reviewer did 
justice to their merits, and that he appreciated the sketches 
by Lalaure, almost his last work, which are not so much 
studies of Paris, in any literal sense, as a dying Parisian’s 
recollections of familiar scenes. Your reviewer is mistaken, 
however, in attributing to Maxime Lalaure the picture of 
“ Children in the Garden of the Tuileries.” This was etched 
by Adolphe Lalauze, whose name it bears. 

I looked after the illustration of my little work on Paris 
myself. It originally appeared in the Portfolio, which we are 
in the habit of illustrating somewhat profusely. This may 
account for the number of illustrations in the book, and also 
for their variety. Your contributor has discovered that a 
note on p. 224 refers to a reproduction of an etching on p. 318. 
The note was right originally in the Portfolio, and has been 
preserved in the reprint by an oversight. I am not aware 
that there are any other oversights, but did not myself arrange 
the pages of the current edition.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. G. HAMERTON. 





COLERIDGE ON IRELAND. 
(To tHe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The following extract from “ The Table-Talk of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,” which I lately came across, struck me as 
being curious. It may, perhaps, interest some of your readers. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
Shere, Guildford, July 9th. 


“February 5th, 1833.—Union with IreLanp.—If any modifi- 
cation cf the Union takes place, I trust it will be a total divorce, 
a vinculo matrimonii. I am sure we have lived a cat-and-dog life 
of it. Let us have no silly saving of one crown and two legisla- 
tures; that would be preserving all the mischiefs without any of 
the goods, if there are any, of the Union. I am deliberately of 
opinion, that England, in all its institutions, has received injury 
from its union with Ireland. My only difficulty is as to the Pro- 
testants to whom we owe protection. But I cannot forget that 
the Protestants themselves have greatly aided in accelerating the 
present horrible state of things, by using that as a remedy and a 
reward which should have been to them an opportunity. If the 
Protestant Church in Ireland is removed, of course the Romish 
Church must be established in its place. There can be no re- 
sisting it in common reason.” 


Haroup RwsseEtu. 





THE DIFFERENT INFANCY OF DIFFERENT BIRDS. 
[To THE EpitTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The answer to “ E. A. T.’s ” question on the above sub- 
ject is: Pheasants, partridges, and chickens follow their 
mothers on foot, and are able to pick up grain, berries, and 
worms without help, the hardness of their beaks being equal 
to the task; but they cannot use their wings until they are 
able to dispense with the parent’s care. Eagles, sparrows, and 
other birds of flight, do not follow their mothers on foot, and 
cannot fly until sufficiently fledged. Their beaks are soft, 
and consequently they are fed by the parents. If they were 
able to fly as soon as hatched, they would soon be lost and 
die of starvation, or become the prey of other birds. There 


is not only a difference in locomotion in these birds, but a | one label, and lower it at another, to signal pathos always by 





difference in the manner in which they feed. A chiskenige 
itself, but the eagle is fed by its parents. 

There is also a difference in the locomotion of 
rupeds. Lambs, for instance, follow their mother &S 800n 
they are dropped ; but puppies lie helpless for days, and “ 
also blind for the first nine days of their infant life, This i 
even a more curious difference than in the case of birds, fo, 
lambs and puppies in their early life are fed in the same wy 

Can any one explain why a parrot’s life as compared With; 
fowl’s is as years to months ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

JASPER CARGILL, MD 

Monaltrie, Jamaica, W.I., June 25th. 


Young quag, 





EAST-END LADS AND POOR MOTHERS, 
(To tHE EpiTox OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srz,—Will you kindly allow me to acknowledge in jh, 
Spectator the following donations, so generously sent to ms 
in response to my letter of June 25th ? — 


FOR THE WORKING LADS’ INDUSTRIES. 
£sad 


. £5 
Mrs. De Quincey aes .. 010 O| Miss Armitage .., ae + 
‘“‘For East-End Lads and Mrs. Williams... . 010 6 
Mothers” Se oe .. 010 0} Lady Mabella Knox - 509 
** A Sympathiser ”” .. 010 0} Mrs. Hobson _... o EG 
Rev. H. A. Martin . 2 0 O| Miss Binyon « ESS 
Mrs. Wilson 010 0| Rev. G. Boys . Cae 


F. A, Ramburn, Esq. eo polo 
FOR MOTHERS’ EXCURSION, 


£8. d.| . ; ad 

Mrs. De Quincey ees . 010 0) “A Friend”... «+ 010 6 
‘A Small Offering” ... 0 2 6 Mrs, Gladstone ... we 010 9 
“Eton College” = .. 1 0 0) Mrs. Wilson ae. «- O10 
“For East-End Lads and Mrs. W. Debenham 050 
Mothers” ee ein .. 010 0 | A. Kambarn, Esq. oe ee 
G. M. Slade, Esq. . 1 0 0} Li'ian Hawkes ... ow 010 
Mrs. Theobald ... . 1 0 0) A.B. Welb, Esq. oo nee ORE 
E. Chapman, Esq. ; . 1 0 0,“ASummer Excursion” ... 5 0 
— Cooke, Esq. ... sige .. 0 5 Oj} Anon. ° oe ae 
“ A Reader of the Spectator’? 0 2 6) Miss E.Lynge ... ow 089 
“‘A Sympathiser” ... .. 010 0} Mrs, Hobson oe eee 
“Spectator” ... . O 2 6| Mrs, Quilter sek on ae Be 
1 0 0|“ A Dayiuthe Country” .. 054 


Rev. H.A. Martin 2... 

F. R. a aa wie .. 1 0 0} Lieut.-Colonel Parr . 010 6 
Those who subscribed to our excursion fund may be in- 
terested in hearing that, by their aid, we were able to take 
110 mothers and 320 little children for a long and happy day 
in the country. No words can describe their pleasure when 
they left their hot London homes for the joys of the country. 
May I add also that your readers will greatly help ou 
lads with their industrial work, if they will kindly mention to 
others that they make artistic articles in wrought-iron, 
repoussé brass-work, embossed-leather work, or wood-carving, 
and thus perhaps obtain fresh orders for the young workers? 
—I am, Sir, &e., GERTRUDE Bromsy, 


St. John’s Vicarage, Bethnal Green, July 13th. 








ART. 
eas 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
THERE is a highly cultivated form of human aberration know 
as “elocution.” We are all familiar with its dreary displays, 
and those who are less at home in the medium of painting 
than in that of literature may better understand the relation 
of the ordinary portrait to the art of portraiture by remem: 
bering what is the relation of elocution to the art of reading. 
There is no question for the moment, be it understood, of 
physical aptitude. A good voice and a good eye are the gift 
of God, and no training will produce them ; but those natural 
gifts may exist in people who have no intelligence in their 
management. To paint a portrait demands feeling and in- 
telligence as well as a natural eye for form and colour, a8 
much as dramatic speech requires these qualities ; the voice 
of the choir-boy goes up into the heaven of pure voice-quality, 
while his mind may be occupied with skittles ; but such a pet 
formance will not satisfy on the stage. So in portraiture the 
demand of the subject is greater than in freer forms of desig2- 
The centre of attack is not the colour-carpet to be produced, 
though that is an indispensable condition of the picture; it! 
the reading of a person. And it is in this sphere that the 
ordinary portrait-reading corresponds to the ordinary eloca- 
tion. The professor of elocution imparts to his pupils a pail- 
ful, a systematic, and complete code for the rendering of any 
“ pieces” that may be undertaken. The fact of its being 4 
code, and a complete one, is an obvious enough defect to start 
with. To label so simply all emotions, to raise the voice ab 
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trembling pianissimo, and passion by gasping utterance and 
clutching hand, is funny enough, and is like the laborious nota- 
tion of “expression” in some hymn-books, where any reference 
to death or doom is lettered pp. All this is conventional and tire- 
some, but the radical defect that nullifies the whole performance 
is more serious. It is this,—that all these conventional intima- 
tions are modelled on what the “piece” pretends to express, 
quite irrespective of the worth of those pretensions. The 
yeader has no critical standard, extends or withholds no 
agreement or dissent, but accepts in stapid good faith the 
suggestion “this is sad” or “this is rapturous,” in the 
vulgar rant, equally with the same suggestion in a poem, and 
renders both with the same repertory of tricks of voice and 
gesture. It is this that makes us freeze and blush when the 
drawing-room reciter arises and expends all his available con- 
viction on hollow sentiment and misplaced emotion. The 
vulgar emphasis that an artist in reading would pass over 
lightly with a colourless voice, or render with a point of bur- 
lesque, he makes the more abominably emphatic by every device 
he has been taught. The line that among good lines rings a little 
false, he singles out to dwell upon, and gives himself away in 
the same condemnation with his author. How different the real 
reader! Cheap writing he will refuse by his intonation to 
connive at. What he reads will be definitely set in relation to 
his own standard of feeling; and the result will be a triumph 
of art and expression, however trifling or worthless the stuff 
read, by the justice dealt out to it in its treatment. It is in 
this sense only that subject is indifferent and accidental. 

Here, then, is the fatal defect that makes a collection of 
ordinary portraits not only dull but irritating. There is no 
symptom of comprehension on the part of the painter; of 
either a sympathetic or a critical attitude. It is a drawing- 
room performance like the other, and in the same spirit. The 
pretension to dignity or prettiness of the subject is accepted, 
and coldly expressed in the technique of one drawing-school or 
another. Finished elocutionist, then, is the best one can say 
for the majority of the painters, members or guests, in the ex- 
hibition under review ; and when it is added that in many cases 
the natural painter-gift is wanting, that not only in the sense 
of relation the intelligence and feeling are at fault, but that 
the voice is hoarse or shrill, enough has been said about the 
Society as a whole. 

But the Society, if not very rich in painting talent, is shrewd 
in business management, and the result is that what might 
otherwise be a mere overflow from the Academy, becomes by 
the presence of several masterpieces, one of the most in- 
teresting exhibitions of the season. A gallery dignified by the 
names of Messrs. Whistler, Orchardson, Millais (of 73), 
Boldini, and Fantin-Latour, may tempt us to forget the acci- 
dental occasion that brings them together. Let us ask how 
far those works bear the tests that must be applied to the 
portrait art as distinguished from the painting art. 

The difficulty of the good painter who would also be a good 
portrait-painter, is that of the good reader who may be good 
without being flexible. A man may have at command an 
intoning chant which suits well with the lectern but does not 
adapt itself to the daily papers. To set them to a solemn 
strain is comic. In the same way, portrait-painting, with its 
imposition of something that must be read, demands a dra- 
matic adaptive faculty not nearly so common as the lyric. 
The lyric temper is fixed to a narrow range of mood of 
character, of face; it has set up a picture scheme, and is apt 
to try to force a new sitter into an incompatible setting. 

The Whistler suggests, by the curious stratification of titles 
under which it appears in the catalogue, the complexity of the 
task that a portrait-painter sets himself, and the gauntlet of 
criticism that a portrait must run. It is, to begin with, a Har- 
mony in Flesh-Colour and Grey, and under this head it makes 
its appeal and receives its verdict with applause almost before 
we know it to be a portrait or anything else. The canvas has 
been cleaned since the picture was seen at Christie’s during 
the Leyland sale, and the original colour comes out in extra- 
ordinary freshness and beauty. To go nearer is to admire 
still more, for not only does the architecture of the colour 
grow on one’s sense, the largeness of grasp by which so great 
a variety and play of hue is controlled to harmony, 
but there is also revealed the clear, fluent beauty of the 
painting, the expressive management of the touch. But 
the picture is also La Princesse des Pays de la Porcelaine 
and a Portrait of Miss S——, and in virtue of these titles 





comes under a fresh jurisdiction. And the devil’s advocate 
might argue that there was some incompatibility here 
between the two aims,—that the pursuit of the picture fancy 
was at the expense of the portrait, for the portrait is too 
good to allow it to act the lay-figure to a costume. The 
mournful, poetic head does not seem at home in the Japanese 
masquerade. ‘ Miss S——” refuses the crown. It is as in 
those doubtful cases of the riverside pictures, where a sprig 
of Japanese foliage disturbs the portrait of the River Thames. 
The claim of the subject is not felt so profoundly as in some 
others, and the Eastern influence betrays itself in surface 
borrowings instead of a deeper inspiration. 

It is instructive to compare with the Whistler, Sir John 
Millais’ portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim which hangs opposite. 
It is perhaps, of all works in the exhibition, the one that 
painters will linger over most. Its resolute tackling of diffi- 
culties, and masterly dealing with many of them, make it a 
repaying study. If you take the face by itself and consider 
the wonderful delicacy of some of the colour—the grey, for 
instance, that floats about the forehead where the hair begins, 
a colour that has no name and to few eyes an existence—you 
confess yourself in the presence of rare painting power. The 
handling and colour of the brocade, again—the way trans- 
parent gives place to opaque, and green to rose, and touch 
melts into touch—all bears competition with the Whistler. 
As presentation of a person, the portrait has simplicity, 
unaffectedness, the look of life. But when we stand back 
and try to get a whole from it, an effect of picture-archi- 
tecture, the result is more doubtful. Taken piecemeal, 
the dress was lovely; taken by itself, the head was delicate ; 
but in relation to the whole, is there the sense of key, of com- 
plete subordination and harmony of parts that we get from 
the Whistler? Hardly. The green background fights for its 
own hand too much. 

In the same gallery, there is an example of exquisite balance 
of qualities in a portrait by M. Fantin-Latour. Everything 
in it seems to belong absolutely to the person painted,—to 
come from her, to be her ordinary accompaniment. But the 
accompaniment is an affectionate music played in the colours 
of her dress and embroidery work, and the illumination of her 
head. The whole thing is free from the blackish tints and 
gritty, unpleasant quality that spoil so often the work of a 
painter with a real sense for character. 

Another painter who gives one the satisfaction of a keen, 
intelligent rendering of his subject, is M. Boldini. His pastel 
head of Signor Verdi is a masterly drawing; head, hat, and 
scarf are full of character. His full-length of a lady is the 
portrait of a fashion, and this was probably a just treatment 
of its subject. The wisp-like figure, the mode, the mood of 
the body, is arrested there in a typical example. For M. 
Boldini’s figure is not, like most of those here, dressed in 
fashions made for other people; she does not sit in uneasy 
pomp somewhere inside her best armour, put on to be painted ; 
she might herself have grown those feathers in a dream of 
a bird, and she is caught almost on the wing. And that is 
what dress is when it hasany life. It expresses the fluctuating 
aspirations of the body, which refuses to be a frozen thing, 
like the padded ideal and norm of the studios. It has han- 
kerings after the serpent, and the chimera, and the bird. 


The Glasgow painters rally in force to this exhibition, and 
their work, as ever, is intelligent and interesting. But Mr. 
Guthrie’s full-length, which hangs as a pendant to the 
Boldini, loses by comparison, for a back view like this 
demands the elegance and complete concord of person and 
fashion that the latter possesses. It is interesting to compare 
Mr. Guthrie’s later manner with the tighter drawing and 
Bastien-Lepage-like painting of his other portrait. The 
advance is considerable, but his danger at present is to let his 
ground overpower his painting. A unity is secured by this 
method, but at the expense of the flesh-tints, which in this 
case are somewhat green. Mr. Henry’s painting of a boa 
is clever, but the face of its wearer wants refinement, and 
the hands are slovenly. Mr. Loudan, besides his portraits 
of children, sends a full-length of a lady, in which he 
has dared greatly in the matter of colour. The dress is 
bright green with gold spots; bouquet and fan are vermilion, 
the background is blue, the floor purple, and the lady’s hair 
orange. The combination is just short of being very fine; 
but this obvious colour-battle overwhelms the portrait, for to 
paint people on this scale, and to be so ambiguous about 
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their features, is an error in proportion. Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
lady, a pendant to the last, looks pale beside it, and is rather 
half-hearted in drawing, but has more grace and distinction. 


Mr. Orchardson sends his famous composition of a lady 
playing with a child ona cane sofa. It is more a picture than 
a portrait; but let alone the two people, the painting of the 
sofa is a lesson in portraiture. Who, after seeing that lovely 
image taken out.of an ordinary piece of furniture, does not 
find himself provided with a charm to apply to every cane- 
bottomed chair he comes across ? 


One other name must be mentioned, that of M. Bontet de 
Monvel, whose severe drawing and restrained colour are 
applied very happily in the portrait of a young girl in red 
holding a pink rose. And this reversion to a somewhat primi- 
tive style reminds one of a most interesting exhibition now 
going on at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. It covers the 
early schools of the Netherlands and France. Let every one 
go there who wishes to know Nicholas Lucidel or Neuchitel 
for a great master of portrait, one to be set near Holbein. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
MR. SAINTSBURY’S MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES.* 


UNDOUBTEDLY Mr. Saintsbury has read a great many books, 
French and English ; but this does not imply the right to give 
us his opinion of them. To do that requires the critical faculty ; 
and if he assumes the office of judge in such delicate issues as 
are raised in a survey of the two great literatures of Europe, 
he should have some knowledge of wxsthetic principle and its 
bases, some gift of taste and of manner when he examines 
the style of the great masters, at least some decorum on the 
bench. To expect the finer suggestions of a Matthew Arnold 
or a Pater, were impossible after reading a page of these essays. 
It is probable that the author takes Sainte-Beuve for model 
in his contributions to the “natural history ” of intelligence; 
but Sainte-Beuve’s equipment is too heavy for Mr. Saints- 
bury. He stumbles badly in his erudition; he does 
not offer fine homage to virtue and beauty, in which 
the French critic never fails. In short, to compare them 
is the severest condemnation of the English imitator we can 
imagine. As it is true that Englishmen read more French 
than French read English, and nevertheless that French ap- 
preciation of English literature is indefinitely finer than our 
attempts to write of theirs, we can but lament our failure, 
and feel less surprise at the popularity of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
volumes. His intentions are good, for no doubt there is much 
still to be said of the highest interest in the comparison of 
French and English diction, and even on the values of our 
great masters; but in his first essay on them, Mr. Saintsbury 
gives us little more than a catalogue of writers new and old, 
described with the usual adjectives and in “ platitudes,”—to 
apply a phrase of his own used in another connection, 
“nakedly and cacophonously platitudinous or senseless.” 
Mr. Saintsbury complains that nowadays “ a gaudy vocabulary 
is thought a mark of style: a non-natural, twisted, allusive 
phrase is thought a mark of it.” Had Mr. Saintsbury been 
revising his own writings when he made this remark ? 


What shall we say of this example, taken in the first page 
we open atrandom. Of the pleasure to be gained by know- 
ledge of both English and French literatures, he observes : 
“The two together form the veritable Cleopatra of literary 
love-making whom no age can wither nor custom stale.” 
Quoting Dugald Dalgetty’s remark that he had “ fought knee- 
deep in blood” for all manner of watchwords, Mr. Saintsbury 
says: “Substitute skull-deep in argument, and you have it.” 
What can “skull-deep” mean, and what have we got? We 
do not rank verbal criticism highly, and we hold that if a 
writer first possesses a thought and then lucidly expresses 
it, it is as much as we need demand in rigour; but when a 
critic professes to teach us how to judge the noble art of 
expression in adequate language, we are disappointed by 
the vulgar affectations and discordances of his own manner. 
There are yet graver shortcomings in his criticism of writers 
whose excellences he apparently cannot perceive because of his 
want of ear and want of sympathy. He implies that Mr. Green’s 
portrait of Queen Elizabeth is “disgusting” because of its 
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amplitude. He ventures to say of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s style, 
when that writer “falls to be mentioned,” that it is “fan. 
tastic,” and suggests that he “has broken his horses indeed, 
but has broken them to little but mincing graces.” Mr, 
Saintsbury is good enough to confide to us: “ For myself [ 
must confess that I could very frequently find it in my heart 
to wish that Mr. Arnold had chosen any other style than that 
which appeared to afford him such extreme delight.” On the 
other hand, as an example of the écrivains artistes who, we 
allow, are lacking in England, he would have us “ desiderate ” 
Baudelaire, and “invest” in a copy of that decrepit poet’s 
Fleurs du Mal. 

It does not appear that Mr. Saintsbury has thought out for 
himself a single rule of true criticism or one principle of taste. 
He shares the pleasure of startling surprises and indulged 
curiosity, be the subjects ever so mean or immoral, which is a 
literary vice of our time. Why, however, should he re. 
publish his essay on Baudelaire, whose verses are relegated 
to the dirt-heap in France? Sainte-Beuve, who felt 
kindly for the outrageous youth, thought it prudent 
to leave them unnoticed, and wished that even the best 
of them had been veiled in Greek, though, indeed, some of 
them have touches of sentiment in common with his own early 
verses ; but his fine sense of decency would never have allowed 
him to recommend the “ Litanies of Satan ” as “literary salt” 
good to correct our English Philistinism. It may be in the 
spirit of paradox that Mr. Saintsbury depreciates Racine and 
Lamartine, and sets before us such mean and unclean figures 
as those in his “ Frame of Miniatures.” If he applied himself 
to instruct us in the too little known beauties of the great 
French writers whose works are unfamiliar to us however 
flippantly we use their names, we should acknowledge that 
Mr. Saintsbury’s numerous publications had a right to exist; 
but why should he perplex us with Vadé and Panard, or even 
with Désaugiers? Little as he may know it, criticism is an art, 
and should keep to the purpose of all art, which is to 
select what is beautiful, and teach us to understand it, 
and demonstrate, whether by blame or praise, what best 
develops perception by the action of the senses on the intelli- 
gence. We regret to see that so prolific a contributor to 
public opinion as Mr. Saintsbury, should still remain one 
of that moribund sect who think “that the introduction of 
morality ” in appreciation of art “is a blunder and a confusion 
of the stupidest kind.” His essays, indeed, do show indif- 
ference to the underlying unity of art and morals in the 
common recognition of order, material or ideal, and too often 
he echoes the nearly obsolete cant of the Boulevards during 
the Second Empire, in his account of French taste and French 
performance. 

We should value his work more highly if he had even 
tried to seize the national note—the true title to our praise 
—in French literature, and taught us to admire Boileau’s 
golden saying, “ Ce qu’on congoit bien s’énonce clairement,” in 
its innumerable examples ; but the finished expression of accu- 
rate and healthy thought is not, perhaps, a quality much in 
favour with our English law-giver. It is not, for instance, 
easy to understand this dictum from his pen :— 

“Tf any subject can be poetically treated, that subject becomes 
poetical; if in the eyes of competent judges the treatment is 
not poetical, either the subject is impossible generally or impos- 
sible in the particular case.” 

In spite of Mr. Saintsbury’s extensive reading, we cannot 
but feel with M. Edmond Scherer, in an elaborate review of 
our popular guide to French literature, written for the Temps 
in 1887, that, “ignorant or uninformed, his judgments are 
perforce stamped by incompetence, and the critical note 
becomes necessarily false; ”’ and we can understand how that 
fine scholar exclaimed, “ One feels as if one were standing on 
one’s head when one reads such things” as Mr. Saintsbury 
enunciates from his judgment-seat. Perhaps, to use his own 
phrase, some “ inability of the soul’s and body’s hand-palms” 
to grasp his conceptions, hinders our approval of them. For 
our sake, and that of those numerous and simple souls to 
whom he lectures, he might have condescended to some plainer 
words than “apolaustic,” “ obolescence,” “ proreptic,” which 
strike our surprised eyes in his essay on M. Renan. How did 
he happen to write of M. Renan at all? Of his exquisite 
style, Mr. Saintsbury might have claimed to speak profes- 
sionally; but Mr. Saintsbury on the Semitic scholar, on the 
French leader of the revolution in Scriptural criticism, 
becomes grotesque. 
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He makes Mérimée’s opinion, as expressed in the Lettres & 
ane Inconnue, a stick to beat the author of the Origines du 
Christianisme, adding some jokes of his own about the great 
personages of the New Testament. He points out that 
M. Renan is illogical in a surprising sentence: “In the 
Royaume de Dieu of which he is so fond, it does not appear 
that Barbara and Celarent will occupy a very high place 
among the thrones and dominations recognised by the con- 
stitution.” The next sentence may be quoted as an example 
of the clumsy obscurity of this “practitioner” of style: 
« Another interesting point in the critic’s mental disposition 
is his attitude towards philosophy of the more abstract kind.” 
We need not linger over Mr. Saintsbury’s “attitude,” or 
defend M. Renan, whether he “runs into the cut-and-dried” 
or not, or try to refute Mr. Saintsbury’s strictures on his 
«development of a sort of refined but rather gentlemanly 
gensuality.” It is, indeed, hardly profitable to continue these 
remarks, and we conclude with an expression of regret that 
Mr. Saintsbury’s industry and considerable knowledge should 
not have been trained to a greater exactness of fact, and been 
devoted to a more generous end, the end of art rather than of 
untrustworthy gossip. 





MR. STEVENSON’S “ ACROSS THE PLAINS.”* 
THOSE who may remember having read in Longman’s Magazine 
Mr. Stevenson’s delightful account of his journey across 
America—the journey which made his readers realise the 
beauty of American local names, Susquehanna, Dakota, Lowa, 
Wyoming, as well as of American scenery—and in Scribner 
those even more delightful essays which included “ Pulvis et 
Umbra” and the “Christmas Sermon,” will welcome the 
present volume with real pleasure. Even Mr. Stevenson is 
read with a certain feeling of depression in the double columns 
of abound magazine. The writings of the author of Virginibus 
Puerisque are books'for the bench under the elm-tree, or the 
river-bank; but who can hold Scribner, even when bound 
in half-yearly volumes, in the hollow of his hand? His 
delicious out-of-door studies in such surroundings are for 
all the world like a forlorn bunch of forget-me-nots 
stuck into a patent enamelled composition washhandstand- 
basin. At last, however, the lovers of Mr. Stevenson may 
enjoy the essays that delighted them even in a bound Scribner 
without a drawback. 

It is a nice question whether Mr. Stevenson is at his best 
as a writer of romance, an essayist, or a writer of that 
peculiar form of didactic narrative which he has made 
his own in With a Donkey in the Cevennes, An Inland 
Voyage, and Across the Plains. Much as we like the 
essays and the stories, we are ourselves inclined to think that 
he excels in what, to borrow a phrase from an American 
poet, we may call “singing the song of the open road.” 
In his songs of the open road, Mr. Stevenson has oppor- 
tunity to give scope to all his gifts. His dramatic power, 
his gusto in: dialogue, his humour, his felicity in nar- 
ration, his skill in didactic reflection, all come into play, 
and produce a result as delightful as it is original. In 
Across the Plains, Mr. Stevenson is confined to an emigrant- 
train, and therefore cannot give us quite such enchant- 
ing pictures of men, manners, and nature as when he was 
free to wander by the donkey’s side among the mountains of 
the Camisards. Yet, in spite of his apparently unpromising 
surroundings, he is able to put a good deal of sunlight and 
open air, as well as of human nature, into his pages. Heshows 
us not only his fellow-emigrants, the Dutch widow, the con- 
ductor, the newspaper-boy, the little German gentleman, and 
the Negro waiter, but the splendid and changeful panorama 
that was spread out before him as he stood on the platform of 
the railway-carriage, or sat in the observatory he constructed for 
himself “on the top of a fruit-waggon.” It is, indeed, not a little 
wonderful how much of the scenery of the American Continent 
has been caught by Mr. Stevenson as it rushed past the hurrying 
train, and has been transferred to his pages. Mr. Stevenson 
landed from the emigrant-ship at New York, and ina miserable 
drizzle got himself on board the emigrant-train. It was night, 
and, exhausted, he fell asleep. He woke to find the train halted 
in the middle of a green, open country, which was “not quite 
England, neither was it quite France, yet like enough either to 
seem natural in my eyes.” It was in the sky, not on the earth, 
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that he noted a change. “Explain it how you may, and for my 
part I cannot explain it at all, the sun rises with a different 
splendour in America and Europe. There is more clear gold 
and scarlet in our old-country mornings; more purple-brown 
and smoky-orange in those of the new.” The sights and 
sounds seemed home-like, and were delightful to eyes tired 
by the expanses of open sea. “I stood,” he says, “on the 
platform by the hour; and as I saw on? after another 
pleasant villages, carts upon the highway, and fishers by the 
stream, and heard cockcrows and cheery voices in the distance, 
and beheld the sun no longer shining blankly on the plains of 
ocean, but striking among shapely hills, and his light dispersed 
and coloured by a thousand accidents of form and surface, I 
began to exult with myself upon this rise in life, like a man 
who had come into a rich estate.” A more exquisite piece of 
landscape work it is difficult to imagine. We trust that it 
will not fall unheeded on English readers, and may help to 
break down that hitherto invincible belief that all America is 
like the Far West,—a landscape of log-huts, vast solitudes, 
and Red Indians, and that quiet, peaceful country districts, 
with meadows, streams, and trees, are an exclusively European 
product. Very different scenes from these were, however, to 
be spread out under the emigrant’s eyes before he reached the 
Pacific Coast. The plains of Nebraska were as awe-inspiring 
and oppressive as the open country of Pennsylvania had been 
pleasant. Mr. Stevenson’s account of the green wildernesses 
of Central North America are as wonderful as anything that 
has ever come from his pen, and deserve quotation :— 


“It was a world almost without a feature; an empty sky, an 
empty earth ; front and back, the line of railway stretched from 
horizon to horizon, like a cue across a billiard-board; on either 
hand, the green plain ran till it touched the skirts of heaven. 
Along the track innumerable wild sunflowers, no bigger than a 
crown-piece, bloomed in a continuous flower-bed ; grazing beasts 
were seen upon the prairie at all degrees of distance and diminu- 
tion; and now and again we might perceive a few dots beside 
the railroad which grew more and more distinct as we drew 
nearer till they turned into wooden cabins, and then dwindled 
and dwindled in our wake until they melted into their sur- 
roundings, and we were once more alone upon the billiard-board.” 


Not less dexterous is Mr. Stevenson’s account of the moral 
aspects of landscape. After noticing the dreadful monotony 
which must have oppressed the old emigrants, who toiled 
across the plains with their tedious ox-waggons, he proceeds : 


“Tt is the settlers, after all, at whom we have a right to 
marvel. Our consciousness, by which we live, is itself but the 
creature of variety. Upon what food does it subsist in such a 
land? What livelihood can repay a human creature for a life 
spent in this huge sameness? He is cut off from books, from 
news, from company, from all that can relieve existence but the 
prosecution of his affairs. A sky full of stars is the most varied 
spectacle that he can hope. He may walk five miles and see 
nothing; ten, and it is as though he had not moved ; twenty, and 
still he is in the midst of the same great level, and has approached 
no nearer to the one object within view, the flat horizon which 
keeps pace with his advance. Weare full at home of the question 
of agreeable wall-papers, and wise people are of opinion that the 
temper may be quieted by sedative surroundings. But what is to 
be said of the Nebraskan settler? His is a wall-paper with a 
vengeance—one quarter of the universe laid bare in all its gaunt- 
ness. His eye must embrace at every glance the whole seeming 
concave of the visible world; it quails before so vast an outlook, 
it is tortured by distance; yet there is no rest or shelter, till the 
man runs into his cabin, and can repose his sight upon things 
near at hand. Hence, I am told, a sickness of the vision peculiar 
to these empty plains.” 

It is one of the peculiarities of Mr. Stevenson, that one can- 
not make a neat quotation from his writings. After having 
quoted so much, it seems unfair, both to author and reader, 
not to go on with the account of the settler’s wife who 
boarded the train to sell milk, and whose “kind, dark, 
and steady eyes,” and voice in which not a note did 
not show “an entire contentment with her lot,” seemed 
to prove that, in fact, it was “fatuous arrogance” to pity 
the lot of the inhabitants of the plains of Nebraska. 
To do so, however; would be impossible, for we have as 
yet said nothing about the charming paper on Fontaine- 
bleau, or the delightful essays from Sceribner’s. Of these, 
one of the most delightful is the paper on “ Beggars.” It 
describes a fascinating Scotch soldier-beggar, known by Mr. 
Stevenson in his boyhood. How comes it, except on the prin- 
ciple of “sweets to the sweet ” or “ adventures to the adventu- 
rous,” that Mr. Stevenson had so delightful a company of 
friends in his youth? With a quotation from this essay on 
“Beggars,” we must close our notice of Mr. Stevenson’s book. 
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The beggar in question was a great reader of poetry, and 
especially of Shelley and Keats :— 


“T have often wondered how he came by these acquirements ; 
just as I often wondered how he fell to be a beggar. He had 
served through the Mutiny—of which (like so many people) he 
could tell practically nothing beyond the names of places, and 
that it was ‘difficult work, Sir,’ and very hot, or that so-and-so 
was ‘avery fine commander, Sir.’ He was far too smart a man to 
have remained a private; in the nature of things, he must have won 
his stripes. And yet here he was without a pension. When I 
touched on this problem, he would content himself with diffi- 
dently offering me advice. ‘A man should be very careful when 
he is young, Sir. If you’ll excuse me saying so, a spirited young 
gentleman like yourself, Sir, should be very careful. I was per- 
haps a trifle inclined to atheistical opinions myself.’ For (perhaps 
witha deeper wisdom than we are inclined in these days to admit) 
he plainly bracketed agnosticism with beer and skittles. Keats 
—John Keats, Sir—and Shelley were his favourite bards. I cannot 
remember if I tried him with Rossetti; but I know his taste to a 
hair, and if ever I did, he must have doted on that author. What 
took him was a richness in the speech; he loved the exotic, the 
unexpected word ; the moving cadence of a phrase ; a vague sense 
of emotion (about nothing) in the very letters of the alphabet : 
the romance of language.” 


Let those who find this beggar a pleasant companion, go to 
Mr. Stevenson’s book for his delightful counterpart,—the 
wandering knife-grinder. 





POETS THE INTERPRETERS OF THEIR AGE.* 
Ir the English language had a word for the emotion 
at the opposite pole to “disappointment,” we should cer- 
tainly use it to describe the impression left upon the 
mind by Miss Anna Swanwick’s book, Poets the Inter- 
preters of their Age. True, the author’s name on the title- 
page of any work soever, is a guarantee for the presence of 
certain valuable merits, and for the absence of certain un- 
pleasing defects. We know that the book will be charac- 
terised by learning, by healthiness of moral tone, by sanity 
of intellectual judgment, and by lucidity of literary style; and 
we know, also, that it will be free from pedantry, exaggera- 
tion, special pleading, and from every form of affectation. 
When, however, we found that Miss Swanwick’s latest book con- 
tains fewer than four hundred not very closely printed pages, 
and when we learned from the table of contents that it deals 
with the poetry of the world, from the Vedic hymns of our 
far-off Aryan ancestors, to the contemporary work of Mr. 
Browning and Lord Tennyson, it was impossible not to con- 
jecture that the treatment cf such a theme in such a 
compass must needs be trite, obvious, and _ irritatingly 
superficial. When Hood wrote a series of fantastic titles 
for dummy volumes in the library of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, one of those titles was “Five Minutes in China.” 
Had he chosen instead, “ Forty Centuries of Poetry: in one 
volume,” the apparent absurdity of effect would hardly have 
been less; and yet the more carefully Miss Swanwick’s small 
book is read and studied, the warmer will be the satisfaction 
felt at the skill which has packed its pages with interesting 
information and instructive reflection. 

Asa matter of course, the work has been written mainly 
for young and unlearned readers, and equally of course, Miss 
Swanwick, in treating of certain periods and poets, has had 
to rely upon recognised authorities more largely than upon 
original study. It is given to no one to speak with equal 
weight of personal authority upon Homer and Dante, 
Euripides and Moliére, Lucretius and Goethe; but the kind 
of culture which unites special knowledge with catholicity 
of interest and sympathy is sometimes more to be trusted 
than the culture of special knowledge alone, which, with 
all its accuracy of particular insight, is often lamentably 
wanting in proportion and breadth. These good quali- 
ties are manifest in Miss Swanwick’s pages. Specialist as 
she is in some departments of learning, she is singularly 
free from the specialist’s subservience to the idola theatri. 
Her plan is not to arrange her poets in “ schools,” and to pit 
one school against another, but simply to show how, in turn, 
each great poet or group of poets represents the deepest and 
most constant of human thoughts and emotions, in such a 
manner as to indicate the stages of development and changes of 
environment which distinguish age from age, and to provide 
an irrefragable proof that ‘ the thougbts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns.” 

The central idea of Miss Swanwick’s book is a thoroughly 
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good one. Just because the action of imagination is uncon. 
scious and instructive, the work produced by it must needs 
be richer in revelation than any other work which ig more 
conscious and deliberate. In vino veritas, because the stimu. 
lating influence of the grape depresses the forces of reasoning 
calculation, and allows the forces of instinct full play ; and 
in healthier fashion, the nature in which imagination jg 
roused to activity speaks of itself and its surroundings with 
a fullness of explicit or implicit confession which could 
hardly be deliberately achieved. The probably mythical 
person who objected to Paradise Lost because it proved nothing, 
has been laughed at for his fatuity; but, asa matter of fact, he 
was inaccurate as well as fatuous, for Paradise Lost proves 
conclusively the strength of the intellectual influences of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation upon the civilisation 
which Milton so perfectly represented. 

It was inevitable that the earlier chapters of Miss Swan. 
wick’s book should best justify the title of the work. It is 
possible that Goethe and Hugo, Browning and Tennyson, 
will interpret our age to posterity as clearly as the poets of 
Greece and Rome interpret their age for us; but we are too 
near the object to see it clearly, and are therefore unable to 
estimate the fidelity of the interpretation. The poets of our 
own time, and indeed of almost every time but the most 
early and primitive, represent such various and often opposed 
tendencies of thought and feeling, that only the spectator 
who is removed to some distance can distinguish between 
the tendencies which are essential and characteristic, and 
those which are fortuitous and insignificant. The generation 
of centuries past has orbed into the perfect star which could 
not possibly be discerned in its full orb by those who 
lived in it, and they would have been unable to identify 
those words of their poetic spokesmen by which their own 
modes of thought and feeling were most truthfully repre- 
sented. Indeed, it is often true that the age which is interpreted 
by a great poet is not that of his contemporaries, but of their 
immediate successors,—the age which finds an utterance in 
his verse because his verse has helped to mould it. We, for 
example, are much more Wordsworthian than was the 
generation of Wordsworth (which he interpreted mainly by 
sorrowful or indignant protest against its popular ideals); 
and so Wordsworth is much more truly the representative of 
the England of 1892 than of the England of 1798, which wit- 
nessed the publication of the Lyrical Ballads. 

Miss Swanwick evidently feels this, and nowhere commits 
herself to the proposition that the poet is the mere mouth- 
piece of his age. In writing of the Greek dramatists, with 
whom the translator of Adschylus is specially at home, she 
emphasises what may be called the pioneer quality of their 
work, and points out how much there is in the ethical burden 
of such dramas as the Cdipus Coloneus and Antigone 
which really anticipates a stage of moral development that 
the contemporaries of Sophocles had certainly not reached. 
The conviction of the blind, curse-laden fugitive Cdipus, 
“that the terrible deeds which have overwhelmed him and his 
family in ruin, having been wrought in ignorance, cannot be 
imputed to him as crimes,” represents a mode of thought 
which is now too familiar to be considered noteworthy, but 
which, to the original spectators of the great drama, must 
have seemed nothing less than revolutionary. Miss Swan- 
wick’s remarks on the manner in which this new ethical con- 
ception was rendered by Sophocles, are interesting in them- 
selves, and are a fine justification of the tribute of Matthew 
Arnold to the great writer who “saw life steadily, and saw it 
whole.” After the words just quoted, she writes :— 

« At the same time he [Cdipus] recognises the pagan doctrine 
of expiation, in accordance with which punishment must follow 
the commission of crime, even when it falls upon the innocent 
descendant of the perpetrator; or when, as in his own case, the 
divine order has been unconsciously violated. Hence, while pro- 
claiming his freedom from moral guilt, far from rebelling against 
the dreadful penalties which have followed his involuntary crime, 
he bows submissively to the divine decree, and on learning that 
a blessing waits upon the possession of his tomb, which, after his 
death will become a source of prosperity to Attica, the land which 
has afforded him a hallowed resting-place, he recognises that not- 
withstanding the wretchedness of his outward lot, he is in spirit 
no longer estranged from the supernal powers. He is thus pre- 
pared for the sacred peace which awaits him in the grove of the 
Erinyes, the dread goddesses, who, after pursuing their victim 
with lifelong fury, at last, reconciled and appeased, receive him 
into their sanctuary...... Thus was anticipated by the great 
Hellenic dramatist one of the profoundest lessons of Christianity, 
namely, that while the external consequences attending any 
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‘lation of the divine order cannot be annulled, it is the inward 
Yisposition of the wrongdoer which determines the attitude 


towards him of supernal power.” 

The imaginative interpretation of an age less developed both 
intellectually and morally than the age of Sophocles, is admir- 
ably treated in the chapter devoted to Homer. Nor will the 
young student find less of instruction and suggestiveness in 
the chapter on the literature of Rome,—the passages devoted 
to the anti-supernaturalism of Lucretius and to the imperfect 
gospel of Stoicism being specially excellent; while the essay on 
Dante isa model of brief, lucid statement, achieving all possible 

suecinctness without sacrifice of any attainable adequacy. For 
reasons already given, some of the later chapters are, in their 
relation to the main idea of the book, necessarily less satis- 
factory. Miss Swanwick’s studies of nineteenth-century poets 
are interesting estimates of individual men and of their 
attitude towards the problem of the ages, and as such they 
may be read with pleasure and profit; but by no effort of 
judgment or imagination yet possible can any distinct con- 
ception of the true nature of the Zeit-Geist be arrived at from 
the study of such diverse and even contradictory utterances 
as those of Goethe, Wordsworth, Hugo, Byron, Shelley, 
Arnold, Browning, and Tennyson. They constitute a litera- 
ture of order and revolt, of cheerfulness and discontent, of 
assured faith and profound scepticism; and posterity only 
will be able to discern which set of voices really represented 
the mood of their generation. 

In the main, Miss Swanwick’s verdicts command our assent, 
and we need not waste space on the trivialities of disagree- 
ment. We may, however, express w wish that in the concluding 
sentences of the papar on Matthew Arnold, the writer had 
elaborated her distinction between “ faith in fundamental and 
indispensable religious truths,” and “faith in dogmas and 
doctrines which, being out of harmony with the spirit of the 
age are a prolific source of perplexity and doubt.” 
The phrasing is vague, but if we are to judge from the context, 
Miss Swanwick refers in the latter part of her sentence to 
certain central truths of Christianity, such, for example, as the 
Resurrection of our Lord. In this case, we can only say the 
teaching of experience is to the effect that the “ indispensable 
truths” and the discredited “dogmas ” stand or fall together ; 
and that those who abandon the latter seem to lose vital hold 
of the former. So, at all events, it was with the poet specially 
referred to, and so, we believe, it always must be. 





ITALIAN SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

THESE extracts from Mrs. Piozzi’s Journey furnish a some- 
what striking contrast to the greater part of English literature 
devoted to Italy. The architectural glories of the classic 
peninsula make most travellers forget what Rome almost 
made Mrs. Piozzi forget, the people who live amid the time- 
honoured ruins. Yes, even Mrs. Piozzi was tempted to forget 
the kaleidoscope of Italian life in Rome. But she did not 
succumb; and thus it is that one might learn more of Italian 
manners from a journal written a hundred years ago, than 
from all the extravagances written down to the present 
day. And not only does Mrs. Piozzi observe such peculiarly 
Italian institutions as the cavaliere servente, the broad 
distinction between the nobility and the common people, and 
the devotional habit of the people, points which any observant 
woman would have noted, but she often insists on the striking 
differences of dialect and features among the little Monarchies 
and Republics, remarks on the comparative happiness of the 
community under different governments, and records facts 
that masculine writers would and have ignored. She com- 
plains but little of the accommodation, and bears with great 
fortitude the exceeding dirtiness of the Italians, then, as now, 
a constant and continuous quantity, and above all she 
possessed this virtue, that she had none of the conventional 
absurdity that makes English people admire what they do not 
‘nderstand for the sake of being seen to do so,a miserable 
affectation that ruins the pleasure of the cultivated traveller. 

Turin was the first city our journalist visited, and she much 
admired its starlike arrangement; she is naturally tempted to 
remark on the crowding together of the population and the 
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of the acidulated satire distributed here and there in her 
Journey, that these “nuisances must be the choice of the 
inhabitants, who would perhaps be too happy had they a 
natural taste for that neatness which might here be enjoyed 
in its purity.” She made the acquaintance at Turin of Allioni, 
an old naturalist, and records some touching words the old 
man spoke to her, having at the moment of her entering; 
finished his work on botany. We hear that his relations 
desired him to sell his treasures, and divide his property before 
death. This gives Mrs. Piozzi the opportunity of comparing 
the material social obligations of the members of the family in 
feudal States with the independence exhibited by the English, 
for instance. From Turin Mrs. Piozzi went to Genoa la 
Superba, the Genoa that vies with Rome in ecclesiastical 
magnificence, the city of palaces, and, we might add, the 
metropolis of beggars. “ Never,” exclaims Mrs. Piozzi, “ did 
I see before such pathetic misery, such disgusting distress, as 
Ihave been witness to in this gaudy city.” Genoa, perhaps 
more than any other city, accentuates the contrast between 
splendour and squalor, with its great palaces separated by 
narrow lanes swarming with beggars, of hardly human 
appearance, as Mrs. Piozzi says. To make any progress, 
a chair was necessary. “Sure,” adds the Englishwoman, 
“charity is not the virtue they pray for when they 
beg for a blessing at the chureh-door.” She makes the 
amende honorable directly afterwards for this satire, by 
recording the friendly attitude of the Genoese during tke 
siege of Gibraltar. Mrs. Piozzi, who had mixed a great deal 
with that composite society that is, perhaps, peculiar to 
English culture, was struck by the absolute importance of 
long lineage in Milan society. Birth means, as she says, a 
thousand privileges, and if in these days Italy, in company 
with other countries, has undergone a change, in those days 
it ever commanded instant respect, and poverty rather 
enhanced this feeling. Of course the order was unapproach- 
able, hence the jealousy of it did not take the odious form 
known as snobbishness. An ecclesiastic told Mrs. Piozzi in 
the most natural manner, that he had not been invited, nor 
had she, because they were neither of them noble. As the 
writer of the introduction hints, Mrs. Piozzi probably caused her 
friends infinite annoyance by reminding them that her position 
was considered somewhat doubtful, of course, by the Italian aris- 
tocracy, who remembered that she had once been a brewer’s wife. 
The music-master was without reproach, quite as much as 
regards his rank, as a Colonel in the British Army were he to 
black boots for a livelihood. Nobility so fenced in as the 
Italian, and which does nothing to preserve ancient virtues, 
but literally stands on its rights, must necessarily be of a 
poverty-stricken kind. The sight of the liveried menials 
going to their homes at evening struck Mrs. Piozzi as very 
comical; “one might die in the night for want of help,” as she 
puts it. The Milanese nobility, however, dispensed hospitality 
of a kind, on what we may calla feudal scale,—that is, for Italy, 
not, indeed, after the fashion of the “Last of the Barons.” 
Italians can live on sixpence a day. The lower orders appeared 
to our journalist well fed, well dressed, and contented, and per- 
mitted themselves a freedom of manner that was naturally a 
consequence of the knowledge that they could never better 
their position. 

Venice sends our journalist into subdued raptures, and the 
picture has an interest, a melancholy interest, being the picture 
of Venice before the wave of alien occupation passed over her. 
She struck Mrs. Piozzi as being an intensely pleasure-loving 
city; though the flame of patriotism burnt strongly, as of 
yore, and the Venetian ladies, she was sure, were capable of 
any sacrifice for their city. The Senators, if engaged in 
pleasure all the night, were at their posts to the minute the 
next day. This is certainly not the “ decadent senility,” the 
writer of the introduction says, many believe the “ Queen of 
the Adriatic” to have attained before her fall. Still, it was 
the luxury that precedes a fall. The living was fast; nothing, 
indeed, conveyed a stronger impression of dissoluteness than 
to find the servants and gondoliers dead asleep on the stairs, 
and in the street or in the gondolas. The Venetians turned 
night into day; the earliest casino had not a candle lighted in 
it till midnight. A kind of canvas promenade was erected in 
St. Mark’s Place, in which society could while away the 
time from after the opera till a hot sun drove them in- 
doors. Venetian manners were always charming; even the 
| ever-successful beggars had their rebuffs sweetened by cour- 
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teous gentleness superior even to Italian wont. Yet another 
distinction had Venice over other cities, one which they doubt- 
less envied more than all else. A priest was a comparative 
rarity. The Jesuits had long been ousted, and the garb of 
the priest did not protect him if his actions in any way 
endangered the State. The presence of a body like the 
Society founded by Loyola, it may be well imagined, would 
sooner or later have become incompatible with the existence 
of the “incomparable Republic.” The peculiar method in 
vogue for enforcing obedience at Venice, its political police, 
its remorseless punishment for traitors, made up a combina- 
tion highly antagonistic, because it was as like to like. Mrs. 
Piozzi declares that the cry of “ Fuori i preti” was heard in the 
council-chamber before any Act of Legislature was passed. 
Yet the reason is obviously seen to have a patriotic signifi- 
cance, and not to be a secular antipathy, if we consider the 
remarkable decorum and absence of levity displayed in the 
conduct of services. And Venice, as Mrs. Piozzi remarks, 
had surely done her duty to the Sovereign Pontiff in times 
of Papal trouble. She relates an incident expressive of 
the simple religious conviction of a Venetian lady, whom she 
found one day praying for the salvation of the English lady’s 
maid, with an evident sincerity that touched her hearer. The 
fish-supply of Venice appears to have been excellent, though 
it seems Naples and other cities had a supply sufficient to 
arouse the Englishwoman’s enthusiasm. Mrs. Piozzi describes 
the liveliness of the market, and the mountebanks of the 
Piazza San Marco, with relish. It must have been a striking 
spectacle, Venice in her last days of independence. We should 
not forget, by-the-way, the dove mentioned by Mrs. Piozzi, 
which seems to have had a wonderful ear for music, evincing 
all the impatience of a sensitive musician to a false note, by its 
distressed behaviour. This bird had developed its taste from 
the companionship of Bertoni, to whom it belonged. Mrs. 
Piozzi’s farewell to Venice we will quote, as everybody is sure 
to agree with it :—* On Saturday next I am to forsake—but I 
hope not for ever—this gay, this gallant city, so often de- 
scribed, so certainly admired—seen with rapture, quitted with 
regret. Seat of enchantment! head-quarters of pleasure, 
farewell!” 

Italy is full of contrasts, but certainly one would think 
Mrs. Piozzi had arranged to visit Ferrara next to Venice— 
“ Ferrara la Civile,” as it was called, “ Ferrara la Solenne,” 
as the traveller thought it ought to be called—with its wide 
streets and stately houses. Ferrara, however, was deserted; 
the grass grew in the streets, and it took half-an-hour to find 
a beggar,—a bad account of poor Ferrara. “ My pen,” says 
the traveller, “ was just upon the point of praising its clean- 
liness, too, till I reflected there was nobody to dirty it.” 
Bologna, again, was a speaking contrast to Venice :—“ This 
fat Bologna has a tristful look from the numberless priests, 
friars, and women, all dressed in black, who fill the streets, 
and stop on a sudden to pray when I see nothing done to call 
forth immediate addresses to Heaven.” And Mrs. Piozzi 
could not but admire Richardson’s judgment in making 
Clementina a native of bigoted Bologna, “ where,” as she 
goes on to say, “I hear nothing but the sound of people 
saying their rosaries, and see nothing in the street but people 
telling their beads.” 

The flowers at Florence must have been refreshing to the 
traveller, who speaks ecstatically of wallflowers, pinks, and 
the jessamine, “ broad-leaved and beautiful as an orange- 
flower,” and the highly gratifying aromatic flavour diffused 
from such unexpected places as the tops of houses. Florence, 
to be sure, was clean; moreover, there was plenty of enter- 
tainment, horse-races instead of religious pageants, dinner 
at a nobleman’s country-seat, near Prato, the scenery of which 
—‘‘the Arno rolling before his house, the Apennines rising 
behind it!”—is some of the most beautiful in Italy. The 
wealth and jewellery of the peasantry struck Mrs. Piozzi. La 
Contadinella Toscana, indeed, if not so beautiful as her Lom- 
bard rival, was attired in a wonderful dress, and with jewels, 
pearls, and garnets that would have meant £40 in England, 
that set off her beauty most advantageously. Nor were these 
picked examples, like the innkeeper’s wife, for instance, whom 
our traveller and a compatriot agreed could not be so adorned 
in England for less than a thousand pounds. Butif Florence 
was delightful, Mrs. Piozzi thought she had found a veritable 
Utopia in the little Republic of Lucca, where no one had been 
murdered within the memory of man, and but one robbery had 





as 
taken place in sixteen years. Lucca itself was like a beehive, and 
the only fault to be found with these model people was that 
they were idle and merry. At Leghorn she astonished her 
attendant by walking on the rocks by the sea, and subsequently 
refusing to enter the carriage till a certain hornet had departed, 
We quote the fellow’s speech to the coachman, translated freely 
by Mrs. Piozzi :—‘“ Now, my friend, do but observe what a 
thing is woman! She is not afraid even of the roaring ocean, 
and yet goes into fits almost at the sight of a fly.” hig 
speech delighted Mrs. Piozzi, so let us quote for the reader’s 
pleasure the wearied traveller herself, who was resting ina 
cottage for a time :— 

“It was perhaps particularly dehghtful to me to obtain onee 

more a cottage in the country, after running so from one great city 
to another, and for the first week I did nothing but rejoice in 3 
solitude so new, so salutiferous, so total. I therefore beggei my 
husband not to hurry us to Rome, but take the house we lived jn 
for a longer term, as I would now play the English housewife jn 
Italy, I said; and accordingly began calling the chickens and 
ducks under my window, tasted the new wine as it ran purple from 
the cask, caressed the meek oxen that drew it to our door, and felt 
sensations so unaffectedly pastoral that nothing in romance eyer 
exceeded my felicity.” 
The period of pastoral affectation was seemingly still alive, 
Writing at Rome, the Englishwoman makes a sarcastic attack 
on the mingled avarice and meanness and dirtiness of its 
nobility, who lent out equipages by the day, whose servants 
dressed dinners for hire, and whose dirty linen hung from the 
windows of their palaces. The general appearance of the 
city was mean and disgusting, and the odours,—well, if she did 
upset a room full of people by the maréchale powder in her 
hair, the Roman nobles were not disgusted with all sorts of 
scents. Naples charmed our traveller more than any other 
city of the peninsula, and she says Italians from all parts, 
when asked, declared they liked dear delightful Naples next 
to home. And if Naples is the most enjoyable of places, for 
the perfect art of living recommend us to the Lazzaroni. A 
Florentine nobleman, Count Manucci, asked one to carry his 
portmanteau, and offered him a carline. “Are you hungry, 
master ?” cried the fellow. “No,” replied the Count; “but 
what of that?” “Why, then, no more am I, and it is too hot 
weather to carry burdens,”—and the man turned over on his 
side. With this anecdote we will conclude notice of an in- 
structive, interesting, and well-edited edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Journey. 


A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS, AND OTHER TALES* 
THE “ New England Cactus ” is another happy example of the 
art with which the women of the United States tell short 
stories. The “Pseudonym Library” openly announces that 
the name chosen for the author is a false name, and that being 
so, we may fairly assume that the name “Frank Pope 
Humphrey ” is, in a sense, truer to the profession of the series 
if it be the pseudonym of a woman, than if it be the pseudonym 
ofaman. As the series professes on its very surface to mis- 
lead, we may say that it misleads less if it announces a false 
sex as well as a false name, than if it only announces a false 
name. At all events, we feel no doubt at all that “ Frank 
Pope Humphrey” is the pseudonym not of a man but of a 
woman. Only a woman, we think, could have written “ A New 
England Cactus,” which is much the best tale in the little 
volume, and, indeed, so good that it might have been 
credited, without exciting our incredulity, to that accom- 
plished authoress who wrote “ A Far-Away Melody” and “A 
Humble Romance;” we mean Miss Mary E. Wilkins. The 
other stories are not so good, though they are all skilful, and 
more than one of them betrays the same kind, though not 
the same degree of pathetic power which gives its remarkable 
beauty to “ A New England Cactus.” The second-best of these 
tales, “A Middle-Aged Comedy,” is remarkable for its humour. 
In it, a New England spinster of about forty, who has more 
life in her than her very quiet and solitary avocations at home 
can find any expression for, determines one March day to 
renew the delight of her early days in what is now called 
“ tobogganing,”—in other words, sliding down-hill on a small 
sleigh on which she hopes to enjoy herself in strict seclusion :— 

“ How she should like to try it once more, to see how it would 
seem to slide downhill again! She went into the wood-house and 
took down the sled. Then she pinned a small shawl on her head 


and stepped out. She looked furtively around. No one was 12 
sight. In fact there was not likely to be at that hour of the day. 








Cen ne 
* The Pseudonyn Library: A New England Cactus, and other Tales. Frank 
Pope Humphrey, London: T, Fisher Unwin, 
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_———_ 
ghe climbed the fence. It was but _a little way, for the spruce 
ood which grew thickly on either side the timber slide reached 
% ost to her garden. She sat down upon the sled, tucked in her 
kirts carefully, and started pushing herself along at first with 
her feet. And now by what chance was it, through what crooked 
incidence, I ask, that Mr. Harding should have been proceeding 
at exactly that time, by a little-frequented path that crossed the 
timber slide, on his way to the neighbouring hamlet of Hard 
gerabble? And furthermore, why did he arrive at precisely the 
right moment to collide with the sled? Why not a little earlier 
oralittle later? ......- Just as Sarianna had completed about 
a third of the way, and was going with all steam on, so to speak, 
Mr. Harding stepped out from the wood, the sled struck him, took 
him off his feet and seated him squarely in Sarianna’s lap, after 
which fashion they completed the run. So swift was the descent, 
there was no time to speak. The sled struck a snowdrift at the 
foot of the slide and they were thrown into it. Mr. Harding was 
on his feet in an instant, and helped Sarianna upon hers. Had 
he followed his first impulse, he would have laughed. But he 
caught sight of her dismayed countenance and controlled himself. 
He “knew Sarianna, of course; knew her as well as any of his 
parishioners, whom he was constantly meeting at tea-drinkings, 
sewing-circles,and church meetings. He had called at the nautical 
cottage more than once, and been entertained in its best room. 
But their intercourse hitherto had been of a decorous order. 
Nothing so unprecedented as this, or anything approaching to it, 
had occurred; and Sarianna was overwhelmed with confusion. 
Though she did not know it, she was looking her best. The small 
shawl had become unpinned, and had fallen off half-way down the 
slide, and her brown hair had been frizzed by that admirable 
artist, the wind, in most becoming fashion. A fine colour tinged 
her ordinarily somewhat pale cheeks, and her confusion did not 
render her less interesting. She tried to speak, but her tongue 
refused to articulate. Pitying her embarrassment, Mr. Harding 
made a grave apology for his inopportune appearance, and disap- 
peared in the wood towards Hard Scrabble. Sarianna, pulling, 
the sled after her, climbed the slide, picking up her shawl of 
shepherd’s plaid by the way. She re-climbed the fence and re- 
hung the sled. A man in her condition of mind would have re- 
lieved his feelings by a little mild swearing. But being a woman, 
she was denied that outlet for her emotions. And so she sat down 
and brooded over the affair till she went into a species of hysteria, 
alternately shedding tears and laughing wildly. For Sarianna 
was not deficient in a sense of the ludicrous. ‘I’m thankful 
nobody saw us!’ was her fervent summing-up. Mr. Harding, on 
his way to Hard Scrabble, indulged in interjectory explosions of 
laughter, also exclaiming fervently at intervals, ‘Good heavens! 
if anybody had seen us!’ Neither of the two innocents suspected 
that a pair of eyes had witnessed the whole ; not quite the whole, 
however, for Kenelm did not catch sight of them till after the 
collision.” 
The result to “the two innocents” of the misleading piece 
of scandal which Kenelm had it in his power to retail, a power 
which he did not fail to exert, may be imagined ; but the excite- 
ment which the scandal caused in Christmas Cove cannot be 
fully realised without knowing how very popular this middle- 
aged clergyman had become, and how great a shock it was to 
the whole village to conceive that either he or Sarianna, and 
still more both he and Sarianna, had misconducted themselves 
by sliding down-hill with the gentleman sitting in the lady’s 
lap. The deacon is commissioned by the Church to interview 
the pastor on the subject ; but Mr. Harding does not give him 
the chance of demanding an explanation, breaking off the 
interview with great promptitude before the deacon has been 
able to get to the point. In the meantime, Mr. Harding has 
chosen a confidant amongst his congregation with much 
judgment, and we must give our readers the spirited account 
of the interview :— 


“Mrs, Adams looked reproachfully at him as they shook hands. 
‘Oh, Mr. Hardin’!’ was all she said.—‘ It can’t be possible, Mrs. 
Adams, that you believe all those wretched things that are being 
said akout Sarianna Durfee and myself!’ remonstrated Mr. 
Harding.—‘ But you don’t deny you was slidin’ downhill together, 
settin’in her lap ? Kenelm said he see you, and Kenelm, if he 
isa dretful gossip, tells the truth. —Mr. Harding laughed. ‘It’s 
true enough,’ he said, ‘but why bas it never occurred to these 
good people that it was a sheer accident ? ’—‘ Accident!’ ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Adams, with more than a touch of incredulity in her 
voice. ‘I don’t see how that can be. Folks don’t slide downhill 
settin’ in each other’s laps by accident.’—‘ Listen, and you shall 
see,’ and Mr. Harding told the whole story.—‘ Well I never!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Adams. ‘What on earth could’a’ possessed Sarianny 
to take to slidin’ downhill at her age! Why she’s forty if she’s a 
day, Mr. Hardin’! And to think you should ’a’ come along jest 
in the very nick o’ time!’ And struck with the ludicrousness of 
the situation, Mrs. Adams leaned back in her great rocking-chair 
and laughed till the tears bowled down over her round, red 
cheeks, ‘Well, that does beat al] natur’!’ she gasped out at last, 
wiping off the tears with her apron. ‘ Won’t Josiah split himself 
when he hears on’t! And to think you should ’a’ happened along 
Jest then! Well, it’s my guess Sarianny won’t take to slidin’ 
downhill again in a hurry!’ And Mrs. Adams yielded a second 
time to her sense of the ludicrous, and went off into fresh con- 
vulsions, fairly losing her breath, and growing so purple in the 


face, Mr. Harding experienced a momentary fear of apoplexy 
ensuing.” 








Of course Mrs. Adams diffuses the true story as promptly as 
Kenelm had diffused the misleading tail-end of the story, and 
this terrible New England scandal comes to a happy ending ; 
but the whole must be read to appreciate the humour of the 
writer. It is easier to give a specimen of the author’s 
humour than of her pathos, of which the first tale in 
the little volume is much the most effective illustra- 
tion. It is a kind of pathos which is all the more effective 
for its extreme reserve, for the carefully subdued character 
which gives it all its depth and intensity. There is a sort 
of pathos,—of which we may cite Dickens’s as the most 
telling type,—which is ostentatious pathos. It is the kind of 
pathos which the actors describe as represented by “ tears in the 
voice.” The New England pathos is of an exactly opposite kind. 
It is perfectly calm and tranquil, but all the more piercing for its 
self-restraint. We could hardly find anywhere a more perfect 
example of it than in the exquisite story called “A New 
England Cactus,” which we will not spoil by breaking off 
a fragment of it by way of specimen. It is a story which 
should be read as a whole, and which, if read as a whole, will 
hardly be forgotten. 





THE RUIN OF THE SOUDAN* 


It isa strange proof of the ceaseless and ever-growing hurry of 
events in our crowded age, that such an extraordinary and 
lamentable history as that which is brought before us again in 
Mr. Russell’s work on the Soudan, should have so quickly and 
completely faded out of the public mind. Yet, though it is 
not more than ten years ago that we began to hear the first 
faint reports of a rebellion in a distant Egyptian province, 
headed by a fanatical impostor who called himself a prophet, 
the name, “ Mahdi,” conveying at that time no ideas or asso- 
ciations to the British mind,—it reads now quite like ancient 
history, this melancholy record of wasted energy and missed 
opportunities, of great schemes that came to nothing, and 
easy expedients neglected till they were out of reach. Perhaps 
we should be glad to forget it, for, beyond some heroic deeds, 
and a fairly satisfactory proof that our rank and file at least 
have in no way degenerated from earlier standards—the Desert 
Column of the Gordon Relief Expedition, in especial, giving 
a fresh and striking example of the bull-headed way in which 
our soldiers will win battles after their leaders have taken the 
most elaborate precautions to ensure defeat—there is little to 
look back upon with pride or satisfaction. Many valuable 
lives have been lost, and much treasure spent and what good 
came of it at last is beyond the wit of man to discover. 

Mr. Russell has evidently calculated on this forgetfulness 
on the part of the public, and has therefore given an elaborate 
review of the cause, as well as the effect and proposed remedy, 
of what he not unjustly calls the “ Ruin of the Soudan.” The 
history of the war, from General Hicks’s expedition in 1883 
to the fall of Khartoum in 1885, as well as the course of sub- 
sequent events at Suakin, is laid before us, not in the form of 
narrative, but through official despatches and papers, showing 
rather the springs of action and the conditions of events, 
than the events themselves. A sketch is even given of the 
earlier history of the Soudan, which, under independent 
Mahommedan domination, was at one time a great, prosperous, 
and cultivated country, Senaar in especial being of great note 
as a seat of learning. Through various causes, however, the 
country fell into a state of anarcky in the beginning of 
this century, and became an easy prey to Mehemet Ali, 
the famous Viceroy of Egypt. In Egyptian hands, the 
Soudan was abominably misgoverned, oppression and corrup- 
tion being everywhere prevalent, with hardly any attempt 
to check them on the part of the rulers, who, indeed, 
usually took for themselves the lion’s share of the plunder. 
One enlightened Governor, Jaafar Pasha, avowedly under- 
took the interesting experiment of finding out how much the 
peasants could pay, with the object of making at a later 
period an equitable adjustment of taxes; he was, however, 
removed before he could carry out this latter project, if he 
ever intended to do so. The whole country had long been 
ripe for revolt when an opportunity offered, the people being 
less restrained by any fear of consequences from their rooted 
conviction that the Egyptian Army was much more for- 
midable in time of peace than in war. In these circumstances 
arose Mahomed Ahmed, a Dongolese run-away apprentice, 





* The Ruin of the Soudan: Cause, Effect, 4 Remedy. By Henry Russell, assisted 
by William Gattie, London: Sampson Low, Marston, aud Co, 
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who, having become a dervish from motives of the beer-and- 
skittles order, had acquired a great reputation for sanctity by 
living the life of a hermit on an island in the White Nile. 
Here he repeated many thousand times a day one of the 
ninety-nine names of God; and Allah, no doubt according to 
custom, sent some of the angels attached to that name to be 
his servants. The Prophet selected him for his successor— 
the Mahdi mentioned in the Koran—and appeared to him in 
visions, in the course of which he occasionally used regrettably 
plain language to his disciple, even going so far as to call him 
an ass for his conduct at the siege of Obeid. Mahomed 
Ahmed had taken pains to form as many connections 
as possible with the Sheikhs of the country by marrying 
their daughters. The Prophet only allows the faithful four 
wives apiece upon earth; but if the text is interpreted as 
meaning four wives at a time, and a liberal use is made of 
divorce, it is astonishing how many fathers-in-law an enter- 
prising man may have, especially if he occasionally takes back 
the discarded ones to avoid offence to their families. So the 
new Mahdi went forth to reform Islam at the head of his 
connections by marriage and of those of his fellow- Fakirs who 
did not openly regard him as a lunatic. His repulse in the 
attack upon Obeid had almost nipped the rebellion in the bud; 
bat the Prophet, and other persons of more local knowledge, 
advised him to establish a blockade, and this was ultimately 
successful. Another revolt broke out almost simultaneously 
in the neighbourhood of Senaar, to which town its leader, 
Ahmed-el-Makashfi, laid siege; while a third outbreak took 
place among the Hadendowas, a large and powerful tribe, 
or rather, confederation of tribes, whose territories lie 
between the Nile and the Red Sea, and command the great 
caravan route from Suakin to Berber. This rebellion 
became at a later period exceedingly formidable under the 
leadership of the famous Osman Digna, and all three were 
soon merely integral parts of a common movement, 
acknowledging as a common head the Caliph, as he was soon 
called, Mahomed Ahmed. 

The Egyptian Government undertook to put down this 
rebellion, or these rebellions. Her Majesty’s Government, being 
necessarily consulted, refused to take any part in this enter- 
prise, and showed their indifference by appointing—“ allow- 
ing,” we believe, was the phrase employed—a British officer 
to take, very much against his will, the command of the 
Egyptian Army. Poor General Hicks seems to have had a 
bad time of it throughout. He wrote despairing letters to 
the British authorities, complaining of the incessant diffi- 
culties thrown in his way by Egyptian officers, and saying 
that his troops had neither clothes, food, nor pay ; but all Sir 
Edward Malet could do for him was to forward his complaint 
to Cherif Pasha—Hicks having specially requested that it 
might be handed to the Khedive by Baker Pasba—with a 
letter which is not pleasant to read. No doubt it was the 
only thing that could be said in the extremely difficult 
position in which the British representative was placed, but 
the gist of the letter is practically this :—‘ The enclosed con- 
tains certain suggestions and requests from General Hicks. 
You will attend to them if you think it worth while; but 
pray don’t imagine that we ask you to do so. It is nothing 
to us what happens to General Hicks.’ Yet the same autho- 
rity undoubtedly used his influence to prevent Hicks from 
resigning his command, and actually exerted himself to induce 
the Egyptian Government to get him a colleague with whom it 
would be possible to work, so as to prevent that consummation. 
As Dickens’s working man says, it isalla muddle. Poor Hicks 
got the worst of it, though perhaps it was partly his own 
fault. As is well known, he fell out with his new colleague, 
Ala Eddeen Pasha, with whom he had expected to get on per- 
fectly, and they actually parted on the march, one division of 
the army following the British, and one the Egyptian General. 
When they rejoined, Ala Eddeen was already engaged with 
the enemy, and though Hicks did his best to render effectual 
assistance at once, the two sections of the Egyptian Army 
were, in the confusion, firing upon each other for some time. 
So began the first great disaster of the Soudan. 

From this point we have an almost uninterrupted history of 
blunders and confusion worse confounded by the extraordinary 
manner in which Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry alternately took up 
and dropped the control of affairs. After the annihilation of 
General Hicks’s force, the Egyptian Government were recom- 
mended to abandon the Soudan altogether; but preferred 





os 
to hold Khartoum, provisionally at least, and open up the 
road from Berber to Suakin for the retreat of the With. 
drawn garrisons of the South. To facilitate the with. 
drawal, they proposed to employ the services of Zebehr 
Pasha, a man of acknowledged energy and ability, and 
immense influence in the Soudan, but hateful in the eyes of 
European philanthropists from his connection with the slaye. 
trade. Her Majesty’s Government, being consulted, declareg 
that nothing would induce them to interfere in the affairs of 
the Soudan, or to permit the employment of Zebehr Pasha jp 
that province. Even the British representative protesteg 
against this policy of tying the hands of Egypt and they 
telling her to help herself. Pursuing his policy of non-intey. 
vention, Lord Granville next suggested the appointment of g 
British officer, whose services Sir Evelyn Baring was instructeg 
to press upon the reluctant Egyptian Government. It js 
perhaps not generally known that the authorities at Cairo 
were at first extremely unwilling to employ General Gordon, 
though his previous administration in the Soudan had made 
them aware of his merits, on the ground that the appointment 
of a Christian was, in view of the religious character of the 
rebellion, distinctly unadvisable. They yielded, however, ang 
Gordon went to Khartoum, where every one knows how he 
sped. There is no use in going over the melancholy history 
again; it is sad enough to read, as it is presented in 
the correspondence quoted by Mr. Russell; the gradual 
change of tone in Gordon’s letters, from his original conf. 
dence of success—which, had he been supported, we have 
no reason to think excessive—through the long course 
of eager expostulation with those who thwarted him, 
patient repetition and re-vindication of the measures he 
demanded, and fruitless entreaties that no time might be lost, 
to the despairing suggestion to Sir Samuel Baker that a sum of 
money might be raised by English and American millionaires 
to send out a Turkish force who might yet save the Soudan 
garrison, and the last touching farewell letter to Colonel 
Watson, written about a month before the fall of Khartoum. 
We regret that Mr. Russell regards his expression of thanks 
for Sir Evelyn Baring’s services as ironical; they were cer- 
tainly deserved, and it seems to us that Gordon was too gooda 
judge of men not to appreciate this; while even his tribute to 
the Home Government probably really expresses his con- 
viction that their intentions were good, in spite of all their 
blunders. We can see even in Lord Granville’s hesitating, 
wavering policy, an undoubted solicitude for Gordon’s safety, 
which unfortunately always showed itself at the wrong times, 
and in one case probably deprived him of a great chance of 
escape,—when the Government refused to send Zebehr Pasha 
to assist Gordon at the latter’s special entreaty, because 
of the old feud between them which might have endan- 
gered Gordon’s life. Gordon’s own indignation was great 
at this ill-timed solicitude for him, and above all at the 
notion that it was he and Stewart who were to be rescued, 
and not the whole garrison of the Soudan. When the 
Government struck a blow for him at last, they struck hard, 
but with so little chance of success that their purpose seemed 
rather to be, according to the old heathen practice, the 
sacrifice of a sufficient number of lives to supply a fitting 
guard of honour for the dying hero’s soul. Certainly the 
attendance of Sir Herbert Stewart, General Earle, and the 
many gallant officers and men who fell in tbat brief and 
bloody campaign, would make an honourable escort even for 
Gordon on his entrance into another world. 


The story of the rebellion in other parts of the Soudan is 
equally melancholy; but we have all read already how the 
garrison of Sinkat, despairing of relief, perished en masse 1n& 
desperate attempt to cut their way through the besieging forces; 
how the garrison of Kassala, despairing of relief, when their 
last donkey was eaten and the stock of grain utterly exhausted, 
surrendered, and were subjected to frightful cruelties by the 
triumphant rebels; and how many similar preventable disasters 
took place. Negotiations were actually being carried on for the 
relief of Kassala at the time of its fall, but the plan was of 80 
complicated and roundabout a nature, that it is no wonder it 
came to nothing. Had Captain Speedy’s easy and 
practical scheme been adopted, the town might have been 
rescued ten months earlier. Sir Gerald Graham’s murderous 
raids into the interior were absolutely barren of result, the 
refusal of the Government to utilise their successes effacing 
all their effects even among the best-disposed tribes. Over 
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d over again the home authorities were warned that the 
* t loyal Sheikhs, if unsupported, were obliged to join 
pe Digna—and so prolong the rebellion—out of mere 
self-defence. But the Government resolutely shut their ears 

the opinions of experts on the spot. The most remarkable 
hs tance of this obstinacy given by Mr. Russell, is perhaps in 
a nection with the question of reopening trade with the 
cae Tbis measure was unanimously pressed on the 
Government by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Sir Evelyn 
Baring, Nubar Pasha (Egyptian Prime Minister), Abdul 
Kader Pasha (a distinguished Egyptian officer, with much 
experience of the Soudan), Moukhtar Pasha (the Turkish 
representative), Generals Stephenson and Butler, Colonel 
Watson Pasha, and a host of minor authorities in Egypt, 
hose opinion, however, was completely outbalanced by the 
prejudice of a few English officers at the Horse Guards. The 
only attention paid to their recommendations was shown by 
Lord Rosebery’s tardy despatch of an officer from England, 
who stayed twelve whole days in Cairo, and was able to assure 
his chiefs on his return, out of the depths of his superior 
knowledge, that all the experts in Egypt were entirely wrong. 

The question of trade is that which is of the most importance 
to Mr. Russell. The whole purpose of his book, indeed, is to 
show the desirability of giving every facility for trade, and 
the manner in which this object might be attained. He 
advocates the establishment of a British Protectorate over 
the Soudan, which he would hand over to a Chartered Com- 
pany. A confederation of Soudanese tribes would be formed 
under the superintendence of their agents, whose first work 


Osman 


would be to guard and assist in the formation of the long- 


needed Suakin-Berber Railway. The scheme is not a new 
one, being practically the same as that laid before the Foreign 
Office in 1885 by Captain Lovett Cameron and Mr. F. W. Fox. 
The principal difference between their proposal and that of 
Mr. Russell, is that the latter would only recognise England, 
and not Egypt, as having rights even on the Red Sea littoral. 
Indeed, he argues with some cogency that the ignoring of 
Egypt in the Anglo-Italian agreement proves that her 
supremacy is nominally as well as practically over. Mr. 
Russell makes out a fairly good case for himself, and, though 
Chartered Companies are not in the highest favour just now, 
it is certainly worth attentive reading. Some of the author’s 
difficulties in the last chapter would be removed if he could 
only remember that it was Lord Rosebery who “ declined on 
March 19th [1886] to entertain propositions ” to which Lord 
Salisbury “had apparently acceded in the preceding January.” 
The same remark applies to Sir Charles Warren’s appoint- 
ment and recall, and various other matters apparently beyond 
Mr. Russell’s comprehension. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cardinal Newman as a Musician. By Edward Bellasis. (Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—Even to one who has but a very dim and distant 
conception of the science and art of music, this little essay is full 
of interest. It is written with a good deal of literary skill, and of 
keen insight into the character of the great man with whose 
musical tastes and knowledge it deals. Indeed, the literary man 
will find quite as much to enjoy in it as the skilled musician, 
if not more. 

Russian Characteristics. By E. B. Lanin. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—This volume contains sundry papers which appeared lately in 
the Fortnightly Review. They aroused considerable difference of 
opinion at the time, a difference which we do not pretend to 
reconcile. Mr. Lanin’s statements are such as it is impossible to 
estimate, to controvert, or to confirm without investigations which 
are quite out of the power of a reviewer. The author is 
careful to say that he does not condemn the Russian people as a 
whole,—or rather, he emphatically states the extenuating cir- 
cumstances which should be taken into account. But his book is 
a most formidable indictment of Russian government, finance, 
morality,—in fact, of the whole framework of life, public and 
private. The chapter, for instance, on “Sexual Morality” is 
absolutely frightful reading. Is it true? That is a question 
which it is impossible to answer. All that we can say is that the 
proportion of illegitimate births in Russia is lower than any other 
country in the world except Greece. It is 3°1 per cent., while 
Austria gives as high a figure as 12°9. But then, the returns may 
be imperfect. Still, primd facie, they contradict Mr. Lanin. 
——Siberia and the Exile System. By George Kennan. 2 vols. 
(Osgood and Mcllvaine.)—This is another formidable indictment 





of Russian government, and this also has been met with distinct 
contradiction. Mr. Kennan, however, writes from personal ob- 
servation. He took the greatest pains to ascertain his facts, 
which, indeed, to a certain point, were ascertainable, as dis- 
tinguished from the very large generalities in which Mr. Lanin 
deals. And,it must be remembered, that Mr. Kennan started with 
favourable prepossessions. “I believed,” he writes in his preface, 
“that the Russian Government and the exile system had been 
greatly misrepresented by such writers as Stepniak and Prince 
Kropétkin.” This prepossession, which was not unknown to the 
Russian authorities, had the effect of opening to him sources of 
information which would have been closed to an unfriendly critic. 
Hence the book gains doubly in authority. The author was well- 
informed, and he was impartial, or even benevolently neutral. It 
would be difficult for any apologist, in view of these facts, seriously 
to discredit his statements. That they make one of the most 
interesting books of the time, cannot be doubted. 


History of St. John the Baptist’s Church, Chester. By the Rev. 
S. Cooper Scott, M.A., Vicar. (Philipson and Golder, Chester.)— 
This is one of the most interesting books of the kind that have 
come in our way. It consists of lectures delivered by the writer 
to his parishioners. The lecture form has been wisely retained, 
and the volume is eminently readable. St. John’s is an old 
foundation, dating from before the Conquest, and there are re- 
mains which seem to indicate a still greater antiquity. The 
records of early days are somewhat meagre. Before the Reforma- 
tion it had become an important foundation, being a Collegiate 
Church of secular clergy with considerable revenues. These 
were mercilessly spoiled by Henry VIII. Mr. Scott tells the 
story with a pardonable, if not a just, indignation. All that we 
can suggest on the other side is that if the clergy at all resembled 
the similarly constituted body of Southwell Minster (as depicted 
lately in Mr. A. F. Leach’s “ Visitations,” edited for the Camden 
Society), one does not wonder at the scanty cousideration which 
they received. Copious notices survive in the Churchwardens’ books 
of the post-Reformation period,—i.e., from 1635 downwards. These 
contain an unbroken record of parochial events, and this record is 
often tinged with a good deal of human feeling, and is anything 
but a dry chronicle of receipts and expenditure. The entries 
relating to the poor are particularly interesting. Many various 
attempts were made to solve a problem which, as Mr. Scott says, 
is still unsolved. Sometimes outdoor, sometimes indoor relief 
was tried. Once an industrial experiment was made. Entries 
relating to repair and ornamentation of the church are frequent. 
The building has been unlucky. ‘T'wice a tower has fallen, the 
second time on April 15th, 1881, destroying a fine Early English 
porch. Among the entries are:—‘ Paid for birdlime to catch 
owles in the Church, 00.00.02.” “ Whitewashing the Church, 
£7 7s.’ “Paid for an Umbre!!, for Mr. Richardson to read the 
Burial Service under, £1 6s.” “ Paid for washing the Parish 
Sheet, for Club’s wife to stand penanze in, 00.00.02.” ‘Given 
a@ poor woman and her five children going to New England, 
00.02.00.” In 1635, the materials and making of a surplice cost 
£1 16s. 4d.; in 1662,a new one cost £2 2s. 6d. (Eight ells of 
holland were used, and it must have been a different vestment 
from the scanty Roman albs now commonly worn.) A pulpit 
cushion in 1743 cost £7 2s. 9d. There is much curious informa- 
tion in these pages. 

Notable Generals. By Major 8. Percy Groves. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—We have no objection to make to Major Groves’s treat- 
ment of his subject, but rather to his choice of subjects. Marl- 
borough, Wellington, and Sir Ralph Abercromby we accept; but 
why the Duke of Cumberland, Marshal Beresford, and Lord 
Raglan ? 

Papers and Pedigrees, mainly Relating to Cumberland and West- 
moreland. By William Jackson. 2vols. (Bemrose and Sons.)— 
These volumes represent some of the results of a lifelong labour. 
Mr. Jackson, of whom we would gladly have heard something, was a 
diligent contributor to the “Transactions” of the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, and 
to various periodicals, on topics of local and often historical 
interest. The first paper is on ‘Grammar School Statutes,” and 
is a specimen of the wide knowledge which the writer brought to 
his task. Further on we find extracts with comments on “The 
Diary of a Westmoreland Lady.” This Jady was Anne Clifford, 
born in 1590, and married in 1609 to Richard Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst. She was one month over nineteen years; he wanted 
one month to twenty. Two days afterwards he became Earl of 
Dorset. He died in 1624. She married six years afterwards 
Philip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, the notorious Chancellor of 
Oxford in the Commonwealth time. She kept her diary up to the 
day before her death (March 2ist, 1676). A very interesting 
document it is, though concerned with commonplace subjects, 





though the lady herself was described as knowing “ how to dis- 
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course of all things from Predestination to Slea Silk.” Her de- 
scription of her own physical and mental perfections is a curious 
piece of self-appreciation. Among the pedigrees are those of the 
Richmonds of Highhead, the Blakeneys of Distington, the Curwens, 
Chaloners, Threlkelds, Dudleys, Hudlestons, all North-Country 
houses of repute. Calder Abbey, Cockermouth Castle, Egremont 
Castle, and Whitehaven, are among the places treated of. But it 
is quite impossible to give an adequate idea of these two volumes. 
They should find a place in all antiquarian libraries. 


Old England. By “E. A.W.” (W. Hunt and Co.)—In these 
“ Sketches from English History,” “E. A. W.” gives us a variety 
of scenes from pre-historic times down to the death of William IV. 
In describing the Ancient Britons as “ without beards,” it would 
have been well to add that they wore moustaches. Caractacus 
was certainly not allowed to return to “Old England,” nor were 
“ seventy thousand Romans” put to death when Boadicea captured 
London. This number included “ friendly natives.” ‘“E. A. W.” 
gives generally, and for his purpose is right in giving, the tradi- 
tional view of persons and events. 

Manual of Theology. By Thomas B. Strong, M.A. (A. and C. 
Black.)—This is a model of clear and precise expression. We may 
instance the admirable exposition of the doctrines of Deism, Pan- 
theism, Theism, and Trinitarianism (pp. 189-199). Another 
specimen may be found in the argument on the dogma of the 
Immaeulate Conception, which is construed to imply Mono- 
physitism. Among other subjects may be mentioned Manicheism, 
Sin and Freedom, and Transubstantiation (the connection of 
which with now obsolete philosophical speculations is maintained). 
The remarks on the Sacraments are well worth study, though we 
do not find ourselves always in agreement with them. 

The Jockey Club and its Founders. By Robert Black, M.A. 
(Smith and Elder.)—Mr. Black reviews the past history of the 
Jockey Club, and gives an account of its present constitution and 
aims. His verdict is adverse : “They have done what they ought 
not to have done, and left undone what they ought to have done.” 
Turf morality is a system which, like the honour of schoolboys, 
cannot be judged by ordinary rules. The world of betting-men— 
and the racing-men who do not bet are very few—may be com- 
pared to that of the Restoration dramatists, as Lamb, in his quaint 
apology for Etheredge and Company, depicted it. Here is a case. 
The late Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) ran his mare ‘Canezou’ 
for the Goodwood Cup; and as it was known that she would have 
the better chance if there was an animal to “make the running 
for her,’ Mr. C. C. Greville accordingly started his horse 
‘Cariboo’ to perform that offic>. ‘ But ‘Cariboo’ went so well 
that it was all Charlton [his jockey] could do to pull him up in 
front of the Stand, in order that Butler might win with the mare.” 
William Davis, a bookmaker known as “ The Leviathan,” having 
his conscience quickened by the fact that he had betted heavily 
against ‘Canezou,’ denounced the proceeding. But the general 
opinion of sporting-men was against him. To an outsider, it 
seems something like a swindle. Anything that hinders the best 
horse winning is that, to use plain language. Anyhow, it would be 
in any other sport. Suppose three crews start for a boatrace. A 
relies on being very fast at the start. B, being still faster, cuts them 
down, and so puts them out of heart, and then purposely slows to 
let C win, according to arrangement previously made. How would 
such an arrangement be characterised ? 

A Year in Portugal. By George Burley Loring, M.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Dr. Loring spent a year as representative of 
the United States in Lisbon. He isa firm believer in the Consti- 
tution of his country, and views other countries from that 
platform. Heis not other than kindly-disposed to them. He is 
naturally inclined to take the part of Portugal against England 
in the African controversy. To judge of Portuguese rights 
requires, we fancy, a personal knowledge of the region in dispute. 
Few believe that the historical claims of Portugal have much 
foundation; no one believes that they are justified by present 
facts. Of England generally, when he has occasion, Dr. Loring 
speaks kindly. Mr. Gladstone strikes him with admiration. But 
what did the English statesman mean when, speaking of America, 
he said that we are “astonished at her personal fortunes and 
amazed at her public finance” ? Had the pension-list then grown 
to close upon thirty million pounds ? 

Playhouse Impressions. By A. B. Walkley. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Mr. Walkley’s “impressions” are reprinted from two weekly 
and one evening paper. They show a great deal of honest and 
appreciative criticism of the more modern type, and are often 
good reading. Mr. Walkley occasionally makes a good point in 
analysing a character, so as to indicate wherein it succeeds and 
wherein it fails. His sketches, however, are naturally impres- 
sionist, and no doubt read better in an ephemeral form than 
they do collected in a volume. Their great value seems to us 
to be the vigorous descriptions of plot and motif, for the aim of 





i i 
the modern dramatist is not always immediately eras ed b 
audience, who go to be amused more than to follow ih Avis 
es ; © author 
through a psychological study. 

Out-Door Games. By G. Andrew Hutchinson. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is a stout volume full of information ab 

: n about all the 
sports practised, and brought up to date. Golf, the latest cra 
—or shall we say enthusiasm ?—is not forgotten. Only a re 
pages are devoted to it, but these are to the point, and ag likely to 
be useful as any such instructions can be. Like other arts of the 
same kind, it is brief in theory, long in practice. 

History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia. By George 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. (Chapman and Hall.)—This ig one 
of the well-known series with which Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez 
have so greatly enlarged our knowledge of art, especially nop. 
Hellenic art. Phrygia occupies more than half the volume, the 
final chapter of the section devoted to it containing a discussion 
of the important subject of “The Influence of Phrygian Civiliga. 
tion on Hellenic Culture.” A second section deals with Lydia 
and Caria; a third, with Lycia. Readers who are acquainted 
with this valuable series are aware that it includes in its Scope 
other matters besides art, which, though the main purpose of the 
whole, is blended in its connection with races, religion, civilis. 
tion, and general history. 

Studies in Scottish History. By A. Taylor Innes. (Hodder ang 
Stoughton.)—These studies are described by the author as 
“chiefly ecclesiastical ;” a reviewer may add that they are 
chiefly conceived in the interest of Disestablishment. Their 
arguments are doubtless worth considering. The curious thing 
in the Scotch controversy on this subject is that the majority of the 
disestablishing party ought, by their theory of Church govern- 
ment, to be on the other side. The leaders of the Disruption 
were certainly opposed to the Voluntary system; but their fol- 
lowers would, it is to be presumed, adopt it, even if they could 
obtain all that Dr. Chalmers and his friends contended for in 
1843. Among the essays are two on “Samuel Rutherford” and 
“Sir George Mackenzie.” 

England and Rome. By T. Dunbar Ingram, LL.D. (Longmans.) 
Dr. Dunbar maintains that the English Church was virtually 
independent of Rome even in pre-Reformation days,—that is, was 
so normally, though there were times, as in the reigns of John 
and his son, when political exigencies made English rulers 
admit claims which they commonly repudiated. It is, indeed, clear 
that a country which forbade the introduction of Papal Bulls 
without leave was not Ultramontane. Still, the claims of the 
Roman See were always being urged, and sometimes with success, 
The claim of the Roman Catholic sufferers under Elizabeth 
and James to the honours of martyrdom is also discussed. Dr. 
Ingram holds that what they bore witness to was the Pope's 
claim to dispense the subjects of heretical Princes from their 
allegiance. He quotes a remarkable document drawn up by 
secular clergy of the Roman Church in England in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, in support of this contention. 

My Little Friends. By E. Heinrichs. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—This is a volume containing photographs of children, together 
with various sets of verses. Of the verse we cannot say much in 
praise. Some of the photographs are interesting ; others, again, 
can only please those who are interested in the originals, and 
sometimes, we fancy, hardly then. 

The Law in the Prophets. By Stanley Leathes, D.D. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode.)—This is an argument on the conservative side 
in Biblical criticism. Dr. Leathes’s object is to prove the 
antiquity of the Mosaic Law by the references that are made to 
it in the books of the Prophets, books that are conceded on all 
hands to have at least a considerable relative antiquity. The 
contention of the extremists that the whole legal ritual is post- 
Exilian, certainly lays itself open to hostile criticism. The 
appeal of the prophets to the Hebrew people seems founded on 
the fact that there was a covenant which that people had broken. 

The Old Halls, Manors, and Families of Derbyshire. Vol. I. By 
“J.T.” (Simpkin and Marshall.)—This volume is devoted to the 
“High Peak Hundred,” one of the six hundreds into which the 
county is divided, and still giving a name to the one of the Parlia- 
mentary divisions. Nota few historic names belong to it, some 
entirely, some in part, as being localised elsewhere also. Of these 
and of others less known to fame, the author of this book has 
much that is interesting to tell us. Under the heading of 
“Chatsworth,” for instance, we find some curious facts. Chetal 
the Saxon dwelt here at the Conquest. About three centuries 
after, the Leches built a house here. A Leche was with Henry V 
at Agincourt, another with Henry VIII. in his French military 
parade. It was his son, we suppose, who sold Chatsworth to the 
Agards. The Agards, holding it for a short time only, sold it to 
Sir William Cavendish. The Cavendish name had come into the 
county by the marriage of Roger de Gernon (A.D. 1328) to the 
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of John Potkins, of Cavendish, in Suffolk. But it was Sir 
“ ade the county its chief seat. In 1687, the fourth 
hire built the present house. This work will be 
f information to the student of genealogy and 


heire 
William who ™ 
Earl of Devons 
found a treasure 0! 
history- 

Books RecriveD.—Seeking the Sun: an Egyptian Holiday, by 
Charles A. Cooper (D. Douglas), is a reprint of letters originally 
ublished in the Scotsman.——Short Biographies fur the People 
(Religious Tract Society) contains the lives of various “ preachers,” 
among whom we find J. Wesley, Chalmers, Robert Hall, Fletcher 
¢ Madeley, and Cc. H. Spurgeon. There are twelve in all.—— 
pteooenen of Gospels in Revised Version. By the Rev. C. C. James. 
Cambridge University Press.) The Gospel Narrative according 
to Authorised Version, by Sir Rawson W. Rawson (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.), notes being added of important points in the Revised 
Version. —The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. By C.A. Briggs, 
pp. (T. and T. Clark.)——Index of Roman Sacramentaries. By 
H.A. Wilson, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) Life of Our 
Lord, by Samuel Andrew (T. and T. Clark), “an authorised edition.” 
—Cymmodorion Record Series, Vol. I., Owen’s Pembrokeshire. 
With Notes by H. Owen. (Owen.) Occult Sciences. By Arthur 
Edward Waite. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Sancho Panza 
Proverbs, by Ulick Ralph Burke (Pickering and Chatto), a collection 
of proverbs from “ Don Quixote,” with the original Spanish trans- 
lated and explained. New Holidays in Essex. By Percy Lindley. 
(30 Fleet Street.) Lady Bountiful. Vol. V. in the series of A. 
W. Pinero’s Plays. (Heinemann.) Horticultural Exhibitor’s 
Handbook. By William Williams, revised by Malcolm Dunn. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) Poultry-Keeping. By Edward Brown. 
(Farmers’ Gazette Office.) Copper Coins, by Frank C. Higgins 





























(Swan Sonnenschein), a volume in the series of “The Young, 


Collector.-——Manual of Instruction in Wood-Work. By 8S. Barter. 
(Whittaker.) ——Needlework for Student-Teachers, by Amy K. 
Smith, a volume intended to aid candidates who seek Govern- 
ment certificates in needlework. Witha Preface by Lady Wolver- 
ton. (City of London Book Depét.) Dressmaking. By Mrs. 
Henry Grenfell. (Macmillaz.) Law and Custom of the Con- 
stitution. Part II, The Crown. By Sir William R. Anson, Bart., 
D.C.L. (The Clarendon Press.) Contract of Sale in the Civil 
Law. By J. B. Moyle, B.C.L. (Same publishers.) Church Law 
By Benjamin Whitehead, B.A. (Stevens and Sons.)-—History of 
Medical Education. By Dr. Theodor Puschmann. Translated and 
edited by Evan H. Hare. (H. K. Lewis.) —— Catalogue of Sculp- 
lure in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. By A. H. Smith, M.A. Vol. I. (By order of Trustees.) 














Macazines AND SERIAL PuBLicatTions.—We have received the 
following for July :—The Law Quarterly Review, the Ascleziad, the 
Homilist, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the Forum, the 
Educational Review, the Record of Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion, No. 1 of the Medical Magazine (Southwood, Smith, and Co.), 
the Dublin Review, the Library Review, the Anglican Church Maga- 
sine, the New Review, the Strand Magazme, the Ludgate Monthly, 
the Idler, the Parent’s Review, the Indian Magazine, the Novel 
Review, Lot o’ Fun Scrap-Book. 








(Fcr Publications of the Week, see next page.) 








PRINTED DRESS COTTONS, 
For Washing-Dresses. In Java Designs, 


LIBERTY & CO.’S| 


WASHING which are exact reproductions of the Java 
Sarongs, printed upon a Cloth of fine texture, 
FABRICS in shades of Blce and White, and various 

FOR other c.lours. 


SEASIDE DRESSES. 
New Patrerys Post-FReEr, 
LIBERTY and CO.,, 


32 inches wide. 
(Half pieces cut without extra charge.) 
New Patrerns Post-FREE. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| Price 10s, 6d. per piece of about 9} yards, 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 








Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY oF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 


Ceylon Teas in perfection, Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
a fragrant Congous, Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congou, to 3s, 6d, 
or the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea, 





CELLULAR RT 
UNDERWEAR AN D SHIRTS . 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office-MATLOCK BANK. 
, | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 
SM EDLEY S | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
wareour | Dimtimntnmia, 
wa 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





| 
HYDROPATHY, | 





COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


‘THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the jirst instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “ Our 
Eyes” (now inits Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance, 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches ani Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK, __ *PPlication to 


‘ DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | N ST | TUTI O N. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estp. 1835, 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 

Bonus Year, 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATURDAY 

July 30th, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





A WINTER in SICILY, The ISLES ENCHANTRESS, 

and Pictures with a Purpose. By FELIX MOSCHELES,. NOW ON 
VIEW at STACEY’S GALLERY, 28 Old Bond Street, W. Admission 1s., 
including Catalogue, 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 
willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, givivg full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


AMBRIDGE.—A refined HOME, with special advantages 

for the study of physical science, is OF FERED to an earnest Lady Student 

during term.—Apply for terms, &c., to *‘ VINCA,” care of Messrs, Macmillan 
and Bowes, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 





ACKWARD BOYS, or those who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress at Public Schools.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 

MAN of 20 years’ successful experience, receives SIX PUPILS uncer 16, 
Highest references. Situation, Sussex. Drilling, gymnasium, games, sea- 
bathing. Fees, from £60 a year.—Rey. G. R., 21 Fernlea Road, Balham, London, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

Piayerowsd adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 











ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., 
And ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, and INDIAN SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£25 a year for four years, offered next SEPTEMBER.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
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—~@—— 
Book of Trinity College, Dublin, 4to (M. Ward) 28/0 
Clifford (J. G. C.), Descent of Charlotte Compton, 4t0 .........0...+(Methuen) 10/6 
Colman (J.), Wife, yet no Wife, 3 Vols. cr BVO seo....sssseceseererseeeres oe .-.(Drane) 31/6 
Dutton (T.), Digestion and Diet, cr 8vo...... .... Pee gy 2,0 
Fletcher (L.), Into the Unknown, cr 8vo .. (Cassell & Co.) 4/0 
Hall (N.), Divine Brotherhood, cr 8V0...........0sc0.ssseeeee aiicaes cvsateoney ....(Clark) 4/0 
Hocking (J.), Zillah, J2m0.........c00.csseeceeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 2/6 
Jones (H. L.), Swin, Swale, Swatchway, dto ..... psenvoren Spukeessceeseare (Waterlow) 106 
Lyall (E.), Autobiography of a Slander, cr 8vo .... .....(Longmans) 5/0 
Member for Wrottenborough, cr 8vo........ sss an daiv onsen sbeessuspccosocser rae (3. Low) 3/6 
Nixon (R. C. J.), Elementary Plane Trigonometry, cr 8vo .........+++ (Frowde) 7/6 
Scattered Leaves, by a Banker, cr 8v0............+++ nananeinaanenienee (Collingridge) 2/0 
Siemens (W.), Scientific and Technical Papers, Vol. I., 8vo............ (Murray) 14/0 


Southam (A. D.), Electrical Engineering, cr 8V0..............s00+ 
Stevenson (T.), Hygiene and Public Health, roy 8vo .. 
Strachan (J.), Analecta Gieca, cr 8V0 .......... eronutens 
Strachan (J.), Analecta Latina, cr 8vo...,.. 
Sun-Pictures from Many Lands, 4t0_ .........s000+ 
Thomson (J. A.). Study of Animal Life, cr 8vo......... 
Town-Book of the Corporation of Belfast, roy 8vo . ( 

Trinity College Pictorial: a Ter-centenary, 40 ........seeccscccceeseseerers (Thom) 2/6 
Tuke (D. H.), Dicty. of Psychological Medicine, 2 vols, roy 8vo...(Churchill) 42/0 
Underhill (A.), Our Silver Streak, Cr 8VO ccsccoessseeserccesssseeeeneessceneeres (Norie) 5/0 
Watson (W.), Adventures of a Blockade-Runner, cr 8V0............0000 (Unwin) 5/0 
Yarrington (W. H. H.), Australian Verses, Cr 8VO .......ceceeceeseeeee (Roberson) 2/6 




















ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ASTON. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER NEXT, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach 
Science. Botany essential. Preference will be given to a lady who can give 
assistance in Drawing. Salary, £100. 

Forms of application und further particulars may be obtained on application 
in writing to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 
to whom applications and copy-testimonials (not more than three) should be 
sent on or before July 18th. 

Birmingham, July Ist, 1892, 


YDENHAM.— <The GLEN,” KIRKDALE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, substantial Semi- 
Detached HOUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows ; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room: small shaded garden; conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £70.—Apply, SQUIRE and OO., 8 High Street. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 

The SESSION 1892-93 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 6th. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural 
Work ; and special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the 


College. 
ENGINEEKING EDOCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRIS tOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities xre offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works Scholarshi»s, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. CALENDAR, containing full information, price ls. (by post, 
1s. 3d.) There will be about 15 Vacancies in October. Applications, with 
references, should be made as early 1s possib'e to the SECRETARY, from whom 
Prospectus and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained.—JAMES 
RAFTER, Secretary. 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on MONDAY, September 19th, 1892. A limited 
number of Boarders received.—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


Fi bee age dpe. near PINNER, MIDDLESEX.—ToLET, 

for eight months from August, on reasonable terms, small partly 
furnished HOUSE; 1} acres, with tennis-lawn, well-stocked vegetab!e-garden. 
With services of housekeeper and gardener. Convenient train-service to City and 
West Ead. Charming country. Could be let by the month.—Apply, 8. E. and J., 
58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

















Pie. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL C 
R pt uae and FAR, 


Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Selenearmers, Land 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &¢, struction 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Prof 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIR &e, 
SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 11th, 1892 TPAL, 


le 





DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-¢ 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages fo; 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. S, Study 
Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, “ PRINCIBAMA 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. ALS," 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUC 
Lat ro an towed ber —- a grounds of fiveacres, § Ca. 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversati re yer} 
German,OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, an as 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £ 

per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and «ut Oxford Thi lo 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum jo 

recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, ve 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLL 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from, 

7to14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &&. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricks. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 





EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL—y; 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar ot 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good. 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. , 





iy (GERMANY).—ENGLISH SCHOOL—m, 
H. VIRGIN, M.A. Oxon., PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCAOOLS 
both Classical and Modern Sides, Special facilities for acquiring Modern Lan. 
guages. Honse healthily situated. Cricket and football.—Address, Werder. 
strasse 18, Dresden. 





Fraulein SCHELLMANN offers a comfortable HOME to LADIES 
po aan to spend the summer months on the Rhine, Terms moderate. Highest 
references, 


IMOGES.—A FRENCH LADY, diplomée of the Sor. 
bonne (Paris), daughter of a late Professor, receives DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN to learn French and Accomplishments. Limoges is very healthy, 
and beantifully situated, and possesses a School of Art and Academy. Highest 
Fr, and Eng. refs.—Address, Mdlle. CHABROL, Panton House, Cambridge, 











IRENCH.—Professor ASTIE, D.D. (8 Avenue Davel, 
Lausanne), can receive TWO YOUNG MEN into his family. 





ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentl 5 ducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musival and educational advan. 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Students. References given and required, 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETE and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar, 








RAULEIN CHRISTIANE HOFMEISTER, COBLENZ. 

ON-RHINE, Mainzerstrasse, has a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for GIRLS, to whom she offers all the advantages of a liberal education. 

Thorough conversational German and Fiench, Friia'ein Hofmeister lives in the 
best and healthiest part of Coblenz. Highest references in England. 





IRKBECK 


ABLISHED BANK. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. QOUrs, PRESERVED PRO. 


EST. Sy 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

B aed rpg NT. on gwen hel be armconig 
caicuiated on e@ miniaum mon ces, when 
not drawn below £100. e ~ = 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





VISIONS, and 





PARIS, 1878. 





STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full parti | SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 








| eateieoed MEATS. Also, 























onlarsy Can TS RANOIS RAVENSOROP, Manager, ADVERTISEMENTS. SSENOE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

-_ ee 0 [JURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 

F R Y'S : 0 GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

PURE CONOENTRATED a oe 017 6 one er ae 
COC O (A. os ot memnarcamnamatting 5B SOLE ADDRESS -— 


Sir O, A, Oamernon, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


| | OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—THE 
Great NreEep.—The blood is the life, and on 
its purity our health, as well as our existence, de- 
ends. These Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid 
rom all contaminations, and by that means 
strengthen and invigorate the whole system, healthily 
stimulate sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, 
and establish the circulation and secretions through- 
out every part of the body. The balsamic nature of 
Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving 
tone to debilitated and nervous constitutions, These 
Pills remove all obstructions, both in the bowels and 
elsewhere, and are on that account much sought after 
for promoting regularity of action in young females 
and delicate persons who are naturally weak or have 
from some cause become s0, 








Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,’» 
18s, per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





D UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French a They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

notations on application to DUNVILLE and 00. 

jimited, Royal trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. Damrett and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 4 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Musszs. BRrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 
A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of CHARLES II.—_Le COMTE 


de COMINGES. From kis Unpublished Correspondence. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of 
«“Enolish Wayfaring Life in the Fourteenth Century,” “The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” &c. With 10 Ilus- 
trations, 5 being Photogravures, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 
«M, Jusserard has chosen a topic peculiarly fitted to bis genius, and treated | Offise......It is needless t> say that M Jusserand makes admirable use of the 
+ with all the advantage to be derived, on the one hand, from his wide knowledge | materials thus furnished to his hand......We get a new and vivid picture of 
. "En lish literature and English scia! life, and on the other, from his dipls- | life at the Court of King Charles IL...... There is not a dull page in the bouk.” 
pod experienceand his freedom of accvss to the archives of the Frenc4 Foreign | —T.mes. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER, 


JOHN WILKINS, of Stanstead, Essex. Edited by ARLHUR H. BYNG and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. [Illustrated by 
Arthur H. Byng and Sydney Starr. Second and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
«A very readable and pleasant vook,”’— Times. , ’ : 
“ His book deals with «11 manner of topics incidental to bis calling, from tales of d'shonest keepe-s to a story of how he was nearly done to death by a gang of 
poaot ers at Ryecroft, and makes excellent reading for lovers of the country-side.’’—Duily Telegraph. 


The ADVENTURES of a BLOCKADE-RUNNER; 


Or, Trade in Time of War. By WILLIAM WATSON. Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng, R.N. (The New Volume of “ The 
Adventure Series.””) Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
« Our author recounts his adventures with a plainness and a particalarity which, besides having a very graphic effect, carry conviction with them. His book is 
indeed, a contribution to the history of the war, as well as one in which the general reader will find much to attract and entertain him,”’—G ob. : 


TOIL and TRAVEL: 


Being a True Story of Roving and Ranging when on a Voyage Round the World. By JOHN MACGREGOR (“ Ralph”), 
Author of “ The Girdle of the World,” &c. 6 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
“The book is full of good things, and caurot fail to amuse,”’—Daily Teleyraph, 


The TWO SPHERES of TRUTH. 


With Relation to Present-Day Theories. By “T.E.S.T.” With Diagrams, demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


FURZE BLOSSOMS: Stories and Poems for all Seasons. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, Author of “ Smugglers and Foresters,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The ART of SINGING. = SPEAKER'S ABC. 


By SINCLAIR DUNN, R.A.M, With Diagrams, d2my 16m9, cloth, 2s. 









































By Cotonel Artuok M, BrooxrieLp, M.P. Demy lémo, cloth, 2s, 
New Volumes of “The Pseudonym Library.”’ 
MAKAR’S DREAM. | A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. 


And other Stories from the Russian, By Frank ' OPE HUMPHREY, 
24mo, paper, ls. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 











IN the TRACK of the RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


The Personal Narrative of a Journey through the Famine Districts of Russia. By E. A. BRAYLY HODGETTS. Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Loudon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.°. 








THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, ““S4145, RECOLLECTIONS, § CAUSERIES. 
No. 361, will be published on July 22nd. By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLE MACHE. 


ConTENTS. 
1, Crime AND CRIMINAL Law IN THE UNITED 
TATES, 
2. TRAVELS IN EQUATORIAL AMERICA, 
3, WELLHAUSEN ON THE H1sTORY OF ISRAEL, 


Se eT coo, |L SARK STUDIES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
5s. 


6. THe DiscovERY OF AMERICA, 
7. FORMAL AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 





8. Manone ov Manaus DE GoONTAUT. CONTENTS. 
10, Tae Puatronu, Tux Exxcrions. HISTORICAL PREDICTION—Sir G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY— 
London: LoneMans, GREEN, and Co. LITERARY EGOTISM—CHARLES AUSTIN—RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. 
ee GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE—Mr. TENN YSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
THE —PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE—The UPPER ENGADINE— 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE— 
No, 349, is ‘published this day, DEAN STANLEY and CANON KINGSLEY — The EPICURIST’S 

1. Proressor FREFMAN. LAMENT—TRANSLATIONS and POEMS. 


2, Hymns anD HyMN-WRITERS, 
3, Pirt’s War Poricy. 


4, Tue Porson OF SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 7 
S Mu. Koprany Krruiwe's Tau, 2. STONES of STUMBLING 
6. Trinity CoLLEGE, DusLin. : 0 . Demy 


7. CaRDINAL MANNING, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





5 Seams © Sue Mason. agi nenianyilel 
10, DisksTABLISHMENT. The CURE for INCURABLES—The FEAR of DEATH—FEARLESS DEATHS 
Joun Munnar, Albemarle Street. —DIVINE ECONOMY of TRUTH. APPENDICES: RECOLLECTIONS 
THE DESCENT OF of PATTISON*—Mr. ROMANES’S CATECHISM—NEO-CHRISTIANITY 


CHARLOTTE COMPTON, and NEO-CATHOLICISM : a Sequel. 


* This is also published separately, demy 8vo, cloth, ls. 
Baroness Ferrers de Chartley, Baroness 


Compton (Obiit 1770). oan ome are mainly begraphioal, ona are full 4 wit oan heme. Pym ghened in good stories of 

all kinds. Every page shows the classical humanist, the man of taste and scholarly refinement ; but like 

By * er Groat-Granddaughter, the essays of Montaigne, of whom Mr, Tollemache is almost an English counterpart, there is a richer vein 
ISABELLA G. C. CLIFFORD. of thought and of philosophy running through all this lighter matter.” —Auglicun Church Magazine. 

‘ P “Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and high order. He is not only 

With Portrait, 10s. 6d. net, pleasantly anecdotic; he is eminently sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, and many of 

; these qualities are also exhibited in his more speculative and less personal papers. His recollections of 











METHUE Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison, are fall of interesting anecdote and susg:stive comment, while those 
UEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, and Uanon Kingsley, belois to thesime order.’’—Times. 

“ Since the death of Hayward, we know no English littérateur who has, inthe same degree as Mr. Tolle- 

A B 0 U T U L S T E R. mache, the happy knack of recollecting or collecting the characteristic sayings and doings of a distinguished 


man, and piecing them together in a finished mosaic.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, ** Both these volumes have been previously printed for private circulation, ani in this form have found 
Author of “ About Ireland.” their way to the British Museum and other great libraries. They have now been reprinted and published 


* at cost price,’ and may almost be said to mark an epoch in the history of cheap books,” —Guardian, 
Crown 8vo, ls. 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. London : WILLIAM RICE, 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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FROM WARD AND DOWNEY’S LIST 


Now ready at the Libraries. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Joun Avcustus O’SuHra, Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special 
Correspon¢ent.”” 2 vols., 21s. 


** A most enjoyable and companionable book.’’—Truth, 
‘Two delightful volames.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A book Fo lively in tone as these‘ Roundabont Recollections ’ is not vouchsafed 
to us every day.”—Morning Post, 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: 5S 
Interesting Women. By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


** Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW BOOK of POEMS. 
FATE in ARCADIA: 


Large Paper, with 10 additional Illustrations, 21s. 
“ A work likely to attract much attention.”—Speaker. 
*** Eros’ is a virile conception strongly handled.”—The Artist. 


[Now ready, 








NEW NOVELS. 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. 


By Frank Baron, 1 vol., 63. [Now ready. 


A WANDERING STAR. 


FAIRLIE CUNNINGHAME. 8 vols, 31s. 6d. 


Fintay KyiGut. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








pale 
ra 


and other 


Poems. By E. J. Extis. With 24 Illustrations by the Author. 7s 6d. 








By Lady | 


* The story is striking, and the style is animated, pleasant, and refined,”— World. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. 


** With those who like a rather reckless, racy, and audacious kind of | 


humour the volume will pass,”—Atheneum. 


‘: Amongst the strongest of one-volume novels which have lately appeared.” | 


—Daily News. 


*€ Quite one of the most fascinating books I have come across for a long time.” | 


— Hawk, 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


1892. 


BLACK’S 
GUIDE BOOKs, 


BATH and CHELTENHAM. | HEREFORD & MON MOUTR 


1s, | _ 28. 64, 

BELFAST and GIANT’S IRELAND. 5s, 
CAUSEWAY, ls. 6d. ; paper cover, 1s., ISLE of MAN. 2s, 6d. 
BRIGHTON and VICINITY. ISLE of WIGHT. 1s, 64 

BUXTON. ‘KENT. 3s. 6d 


Is. ° 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. Is.; KILLARNEY LaAkgg. 


ls, 6d. ; paper c 
cloth, 2s. 6d. paper cover, ls 


ls. 
CORNWALL and scrLty LEAMINGTON and ENyy. 


ISLES. 2s. 6d. 
perprrerte eek [Enon 

. 2s. 6d. | : 
DORSETSHIRE, 2.64. |MANCHESTER and Sal. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW.| MOFFAT SPA. 1s, 


1s. 6d.; paper cover, Is. . 
EDINBURGH. 1s evar eee ee 


ENGLAND and ‘WALES.|SCOTLAND. 8s. 64. 
ENGLISH LAKES. 35. 6d, SCOTLAND. Cheap Edition, 


ENGLISH LAKES. Cheap SURREY. 2s. 6d. 
ition, 1s. SUSSEX. 2s, 6d 

. CLARE, and » 6d. 
GUEST of MELAND. In i,; yepsr| TROSSACHS and LOCH 


GLASGOW and the CLYDE. | WALES. Complete in 1 vol, 


ls 
a TE . WALES. Cheap Edition, 1s, 
y -" “— einen | WALES, NORTH. 38. bi. 


HAMPSHIRE. 2s. 6d. WALES, SOUTH. 2s 64. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 23s. 6 
HARROGATE & VICINITY. | YORKSHIRE. 5s, 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


A Guide to the Watering-Places and Health-Resorts 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Walsgs, 
EDITED BY 
A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
Twelfth Edition. 
Price 8s. 6d.; or in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 








London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.--NEW VOLUME. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, KG. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By ©. T. DENT. 


With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. 


Cc. E. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, H. G. 
WILLINK, end an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS, 
ONCE A WEEK, 


New York, June 20th, 1892, 


RITISH AUTHORS and PUB. 
LISHERS having pure-toned Fiction of a high 

grade of literary excellence to dispose of, under the 
International Copyright Law in this country, will 
enjoy many advantages in dealing with the under. 
signed. One advantage in particular I would insist 
on is, be oh ge oe can have their stories 
copyrighted and published at once—in many cases 

FRESHFIELD, within a week after the close of negotiations. Two 
hundred thousand copies of the story are then circu 
lated in all the States and Territories of the Union, 
thus giving the author the benefit of a wide and 
appreciative reading. First-class fiction is always in 


With 13 Plates and 95 Woodcuts, &c., by H. G. WILLINK and others, | 4«mand for the “Ounce a Week” Library. Authors 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


will be able to dispose of all their high-class fiction 
on the most liberal terms, for I want the best—the 
three-volume British novel preferred. 
Will the author of the ‘‘ American Girl in London” 
kindly send present address to this office ? 
P. F. COLLIER. 
Now ready, price ls. 6d., Vol. II., No. 3 (July). 
HE CRITICAL REVIEW. OF 
THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 
Includes ‘* Reviews” by Professors G. A. Smith, 
Sayce, Knight, Plummer, Jones, Macalister, War- 
field, Chapman, Marshall, Davison, Kenredy, &c. 
‘For keeping English readers in touch with the 
latest productions of theological writers, the Crifi- 
cal Review easily holds the first place.”—Church 
Times, 
Annual Prepaid Subscription (post-free), 63. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, CLARK, 38 George Street, 
and from ali Booksellers. 


[On July 19th. 





DIGEST of Mr, HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 


PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER.—“ I have read 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





portions taken at random here and there, and have 
found them very well done,’—Mr. SPENCER, 12 
Preface. 

Witi1ams and Nor@ate, London and Edinburgh. 


TILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATA- 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS. 
Astrology, Magic, Emblems, Facetis, Ancient Atlases 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON | Manuscripts ; Works of Defoe, Burns, Spenser, Stiri 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and | pe:ma (anpublis 


none has now an equal claim to the public confidence, 


ing Maxwell, Walpole, &c.; Sir Walter Scott on the 
: : hed}. Now Ready, 6d, free,—19 
George Street, Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUMF. 
Now ready, Vol. I,, Super-Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J. R. GREEN, M.A. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss KATE. NORGATE. 
Vol. I. (containing Parts I, to X.), with 10 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations, 
*.* Cases for binding, 1s, 6d, net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Altogether this edition of the ‘ History ’ will be 
far and away the best that has been published.” : 
TIMES.—“ Copious, approprixte, and admirably selected illustrations...... Can- 
not fail to sustain and increase the popularity of that fascinating survey of 


national history.” ” as 
GLOBE.—“ What is now promised is likely to be the most thorough produc- 
tion of its species.”” 
NEW BOOK BY DR. LEAF, 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A COMPANION to the ILIAD for 


ENGLISH READERS. By Watrter Lear, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


The PLATFORM: its RISE and 


PROGRESS. By Henry JEPHSON. 
TIMES,—“...... The historical facts and their sequence are well displayed, and 
Mr. Jephson’s industry and research are worthy of high commendation.” 
GLOBE.—“ Mr. Jephson is entitled to the credit of having hit upon a new 
subject, and of having dealt with it fully and carefully. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 


KANT’S KRITIK of JUDGMENT. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 
BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


A FRENCH ETON; or, Middle 


Education and the State. To which is added Schools and Universities in 
France. Beiog part of a volume on Schools and Universities, published in 
1868 ; by Matthew Arnold. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF ‘‘NATURE’S STORY-BOOKS.” 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, c’oth, 6s. 


SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson, 
L.L.A., formerly Head-Mistress of the Royal Academy, Inverness, 
NEW VOLUME BY MRS. SYDNEY BUXTON. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
SIDE LIGHTS UPON’ BIBLE 
NEW VOLUME OF THE OAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 


BISTORY. By Mrs. Sypney Buxton. With Illustrations. 
4 Now ready, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Tne WORKS O WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE, Edited by W. Atp1is Wricut, In 9 vols. Vol. VII.— 
TIMON of ATHENS, JULIUS CHSAR, MACBETH, HAMLET, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


U PsSTAiIRs and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THAcKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

















Serms of Subseription, 
~~» 


7 Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 


Kingdom ... se sn ose ee oe ALB Basser O14 Sarre 7 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &..., aint ‘eget. (of “cam @icaser Ste? Siena lee a 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1TorR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SrecTaTor” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
Srom July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready. 
THE STORY OF A 
PENITENT SOUL. 
Being the Private Papers of Mr. STEPHEN DART, late 


Minister at Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln. 


2 vols., 12:, 


By a NEW AUTHOR. 


A HIGH 
LITTLE WORLD, 


AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE. 


3 vols. 


By Mrs, PAUL KING. 


COUSIN CINDERELLA. 


2 vols. 


Now ready. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 
By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 3 vols. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in 
red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 238 pp., 10s. 6d. 


ON the PRINCIPLE of WEALTH- 
CREATION, its NATURE, ORIGIN, EVOLUTION, and 
COROLLARIES : being a Critical Reconstruction of Scientific 
Political Economy. By F. W. Barn, M.A. 


PARKER and CO., Oxford and London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.0., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Dg tet tag ep alley Nahar HOTEL— 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 





| spain ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS os = one owe 





£14,000,000 
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SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
(Late President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England) :— 


« Prars’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable balms for the skin.” 


C ars Soap. 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 





Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
ereatest luxury of the toilet. 





SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES, CHILDREN, 
AND OTHERS SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER, WINTER OR SUMMER. 





Fawr white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


A sissies adds so much to personal attraction as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the 





handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive ; and 
yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the 
public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a 
pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., the composition of the 


Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 








Mrs. LANGTRY writes :-—“I have ADELINA PATTI writes:—‘I have; Miss MARY ANDERSON writes: 
much pleasure in stating I have used | found Pears’ Soar matchless for the| —“I have used it two years with the 
Pears’ Soap for some time, and prefer hands ana comnlesion.” greatest satisfaction, for I find it the 
it to any other.” - P ' very best.” 

(Signed) (Signed), | (Signed), 


LILLIE LANGTRY. | ADELINA PATTI. MARY ANDERSON. 





PF ARS’ S0 AP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s.each. Larger sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. (The 2s. 6d. Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.; but INSIST on having 


PEARS’, as vilely. injurious imitations are often substituted. 





—_ 








Loxpon: Printed by Jonn Campsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the ‘Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 16th, 1892, 
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